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For every plumbing and pip- 
ing purpose fr om boiler room 
laboratory, Crane mate- 
rials have been de sig ned. In 
way, each unit is as 
advanced in design and utility 
as these drinking fountains, the 
CRETA, (below) C goS4 A, 
and the TYRONE a left ) 
Cc go so A, 

















Hoarding pennies or saving dollars 


It is unwise to lavish equipment on one 
department at the expense of another. 
But how much economy will plumb- 
ing and heating stand? Certainly by 
purchasing inferior materials ethciency 
is not only lowered, but the health of 
children is endangered. Then, too, it 
is an experiment that is paid for by 
increased maintenances, costly repairs, 


and expensive replacements. 


Crane engineers have studied this 
problem. They are prepared to offer a 
solution to it...to lower the cost of 
plumbing and heating without endan- 
gering either efhciency or the building 
budget. Already they have done it for 
numberless schools throughout the 
country. If you drop into the nearest 
Crane Exhibit Rooms, you will be 


shown how they can do it for you. 


CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 
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“DO YOU KNOWS” 
about Bananas 


1. Always serve bananas that have the 
brown flecks which mean ripeness. 


2. The mellow flavor of bananas makes 


all cereals taste better. 


3. Bananas sliced with other fresh or 
canned fruits add flavor and supply 
energy for the day. 


4. Bananas and milk provide a tempt- 
ing dish and balanced meal—ideal for 
growing children and grown-ups. 








lunch 


... BANANAS and MILK 


CHOOL cafeterias are learning 

the value of golden bananas 

. . how this delicious fruit, 

digestible and nourishing, makes, 

when combined with milk, a prac- 
tically complete food. 

If you are confronted with the 
vexing problem of simple, nourish- 
ing foods to serve your children for 
lunch or mid-morning recess, here is 
a valuable suggestion. 

Serve bananas with a bottle of 


milk, or serve one of the other 
nutritious banana dishes mentioned 
above—tasty combinations that chil- 
dren like. 


High food value 


Teachers now recognize that the 
school luncheon should be a vital 
part of the health-teaching program. 

Even more important than the 
mere providing of food is the fact 
that children can be taught to eat 


~ 


foods that are good for them. Med- 
ical authorities agree on the banana. 
Clarence W. Lieb, A.M., M.D., writ- 
ing in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion of June, 1928, says: “The 
banana, formerly condemned as in- 
digestible, is now recognized as whole- 
some, easily digestible, high in vita- 
mins, and is even included in the 


diet of infants.” 
All-year-round fruit 


Bananas are an inexpensive food ob- 
‘tainable in abundance at all seasons. 
In the winter months especially, 
bananas are particularly needed 
in the diet often too low in other 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

No preparation is necessary to 
serve bananas. They come sealed 
in Nature’s perfect package. Just 
peel them. They are clean, sani- 


tary, ready to eat, containing 


essential vitamins and mineral salts. 


Send for this wall card 


By free use of posters and pictures 
children can be taught what foods 
are best for them. To this end we 
have prepared the beautiful new 
wall card, shown above, printed in 
eight colors; size 12" x 18”. It is a 
simple and pleasant reminder of a 
nutritious diet, impressing upon chil- 
dren the high food value of bananas 
and milk. 

Send for this valuable school aid. 


FREE! 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me the Banana and Milk Wall Card. 
MN iors tame 
School. . . 

No. of Pupils in my Class 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


cAbove, one of the new buildings at Notre Dame 
University-.-a Weisteel installation 


Modernizing School 
Toilet Facilities 





RE you confronted with the problem of economically 
rehabilitating, or increasing the present toilet facilities 
in your school? Before you start an expensive repair program 
on the antiquated, worn-out equipment you now have, or try to 
use inadequate equipment for another school year---investigate 


WEISTEEL modern, sanitary toilet compartment enclosures. 


Toilet facilities such as pictured ; sae a 
above are essential for modem The first cost is within the reach of any rehabilitation 
schools. The cost is only one fac- ir ; a ; : 

a 1 a aba al be appropriation. Installation is inexpensive since practically all 
repaid by pr gpa nag Pay main- fittings are attached at the factory. Complete erection instruc- 
tenance work, an in far greater ° . ° 

ness tak ae taped fatth of tions accompany each shipment and your school maintenance 
the children in your care staff can erect this equipment with a minimum of effort. 


In every possible way, WEISTEEL design, construction and 
workmanship will prove the soundness of your judgement by 
maximum service over a period of years. We will be glad to 
furnish you complete information. . . . HENry Wers Merc. 
Co., Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
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“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 
DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric 
motor operated dumbwaiters 
provide the quickest, safest and 
most efficient way of handling 
the school hoist problem. 


workers to it as the best work on the subject.” 
Russell Sage Foundation 


~ PLAY AREAS 


| Their Design and Equipment 


Prepared by the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


| “We take pleasure in referring many recreation | 
| 
| 


“In this book are found suggestions for pub- 
lic playgrounds based upon the experiences of 
recreational organizations in various parts of 
the country. It is profusely illustrated and in- 
ludes diagrams for the laying out of swimming 
ind wading pools. It also treats of the neces 
tate eee The “Electric” is safe, silent and 

“Mr. George D. Butler is responsible for costs very little to operate. The 
editing this invaluable study, to which recreation “Electric” is manufactured in a 


workers all over the country have contributed : m 
The work should be found indispensable by all number of sizes with any type of 
push button control. 





hose connected with, or interested in, the estab- 
lishment, management, and maintenance of the 
playgrounds of any or all types. The ten chap- 
ters of PLAY AREAS consider, first the essen- 
tial features for playgrounds, then their common 
types of apparatus, with suggestions for their 
ise; pools, structures, equipment and supplies; 
playgrounds of various sorts, beautification and 
ipparatus. All these points are illustrated with 
over one hundred elaborate diagrams and plans 
ind photographs.” 


The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is sold installed 
or F.O.B. factory. It can be in- 
stalled by local mechanics from the 
very complete instructions and 


Hartford Courant . 
drawing we supply. 





Problems and needs of towns and cities have been 
given special consideration. The only book on the 





Let us send you our catalogue 


subject. 
In one large octavo volume, fully illustrated. Salida “Slechria’ 
Price $2.50 WAI Rs OUMBWAITERS 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


67 West 44th Street New York BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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NIVENT 


VENTILATION 


often imitated 


but never 
duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- of the Univent itself. They may be imitated but 
| tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly cannot be duplicated in other unit ventilators. Where 
from out-of-doors—tcleaning it—warming it to a the health, energy and mental efficiency of our chil- 




















comfortable temperature — 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 
an agreeable air motion— 
but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 
supply the market the Uni- 
vent has created. But mark 
this. Theresults brought 
by Univent Ventilation are 
due to exclusive features 
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dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize 
the epochal results of the 
Univent system, one need 
only refer to School Exec- 
utives, Architects and En- 
gineers everywhere who 
endorse it as the best, sim- 
plest and most economical. 


UNIVENT 


crm Y mme > 


VENTILATION 























Write for Book No. 21 explaining “Univent ventilation,” and how you can have it in your school 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION «+ Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment Exclusively for Over 20 Years 








os Sales and Service. ed 
BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
” ; : : wieiaeiiat MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
OVIDENCE /ASHINGTON, D.C. § sINAW NCIN}? 
mae roretiengs ee on ar ae . ” a GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON FLINT TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


UTICA PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS DULUTH DALLAS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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THIS MONTH 


In the opening article of this issue, Mr. 
Pittenger offers practical suggestions for 
school boards who are about to choose a 
new superintendent. 

In the second part of his article on “In- 
struction Costs in Typical Small High 
Schools” Mr. Hood proposes a program of 
studies that will come nearer meeting the 
needs of pupils in small schools who do not 
intend to enter college. 


The problem of when to tear down old 
school buildings and when to remodel is 
discussed by Professor Moehlman on page 
43, while the architectural problems met in 
a reconstruction project are presented in 
the following article by B. C. Wetzel. 


The health officer of the University of 
Illinois, J. H. Beard, in an article on page 
61, points out that a study covering a five- 
year period reveals that the earlier atten- 
tion given to illness has resulted in an 
—_- health record at the University of 

inois. 
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BLOXONEND FLOORING IS NON-SLIP AND NON-SLIVER 


aje. 


Gymnasium, Vine Street 
School, Hartford, Conn., 
floored with BLOXONEND. 
I. A. Allen, Jr., Inc., Archi- 
tects. The end-grain fibres 
form the surface of a Blox- 
onend floor. 





BLOX-ON-END FLOORING 


This flooring material gives you every advantage of other 
wood floors with the added advantage of SAFETY. 
Bloxonend presents an end-grain instead of a flat- 
or edge-grain wearing surface. This construction abso- 
lutely eliminates the possibility of slivers and assures a 


non-slip surface. 


Bloxonend is a handsome floor. It is fast, resilient and 
comfortable under foot. It lasts a life time and stays 


smooth. Nearly all prominent school architects specify 





: oe Bloxonend for the gymnasiums and shops of finer type 
In shop service Bloxonend is laid 


directly over wood floated slab. 
In gymnasiums it is usually laid 
over 1x4 floor strips (for utmost sample. Also send us the name of your architect. 


buildings. If it is not included in the specifications for 


your new school, write for free descriptive booklet and 


resilience). 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Representatives in Leading Cities 


BLOX- "END 


FLOORI NG Lays Smooth 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine S tays Smooth 


with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove 
qniled endwise onto beseboards 
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SCHOOL FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS |. 


When considering fire alarm and drill systems, the lives of children are too 
precious to permit of any compromise with quality. 


The Holtzer-Cabot S. A. System is absolutely complete— anf yn LZ” 
a signal for a genuine fire automatically calls the city fire .- * Lr, 
department—drill signals only may be given without sum- Gy Nino 
moning the fire apparatus. This is the only system ap- Ute 
proved and recommended by fire chiefs everywhere. mdi , ¢ : 











for 1930—Turn to pages D-5358-5385. fii 


Brochure upon request. 


The Holtzer-Cabot complete catalogue is in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue if 
| 
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Will it 
Stay 
Closed? 


“Yes!” If it’s a Miller Wardrobe 


For the Miller wardrobe works under the multiple operation As a result the Miller Wardrobe is always closed . . . locked 


. single control system. The master door operates all the. . . secure against petty pilfering . . . and an active means of 
other doors. obtaining perfect ventilation for the classroom. The Miller 


Wardrobe can be obtained with or without blackboard equip- 
Wardrobe doors open out into the schoolroom and therefore ment. Just write for catalog W-7 which explains the Miller 
the teacher or monitor who manages storage and reclaiming Wardrobe in detail. We can fill your needs in either new or 
of wraps cannot fail to notice that the doors are standing open. old buildings. Write for further information. : 


119-123 West 8th St. K-M SUPPLY CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ee E have been using 

SOILAX continually in 
all departments of our hotel 
for more than two years, and I 
have yet to find a reasonable 
use for it for which it is not 
entirely satisfactory. We have 
become dependent upon it 
in our stewards department in 
general cleaning, as well as in 
the cleaning of dishes, glass- 
ware and silverware, and it 
seems that each month the 
housekeeper finds some new 
use for SOILAX, ranging all 
the way from cleaning fabrics 
and removal of spots to the 
cleaning of bathrooms, corri- 
dors and wall surfaces, and all 
sorts of places that require the 
cleanliness which we maintain 
in such a high degree at the 
President.” 

Hotel President, 


By Franklin Moore 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ee HRU the continuous use 

of Soilax we have reduced 
our costs of cleaning opera- 
tions on tile,terrazzo and 
marble floors and walls to one 
cent per thousand square feet, 
and have secured not only this 
extremely low cost but extra- 
ordinary results on these sur- 
faces which are in excellent 
condition and look like new.” 





Washington- Essex Real Estate 


Trust Bldg., 
By John W. Cosgrove, Building Supt. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


ee WE have been using Soil- 
ax exclusively for the 
past six months in the washing 
of all dishes, glasses, silver- 
ware, etc. It is the most satisfac- 
tory material for that purpose 
which we have used both in 
results and in economy.” 


Welsh Restaurant Company 
By John W. Welch 
Omaha 
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LOOSENS 


Be convinced like piat 





GREASE 


these men—Send 


the coupon now! "A LITTLE DOESA LOT ee 


Z forssow es 


Cut cleaning 
costs in half... 


OILAX, the patented cleaning 
material, is guaranteed to cut 
your present cleaning material costs 
25 to 50 per cent. No matter what 
your present expense may be—for 
washing dishes, floors, walls, painted 
surfaces, for general cleaning—Soil- 
ax will cut the cost of the material 
25 to 50 per cent. 


This immense saving is possible 
for two reasons. Soilax in its orig- 
inal state is a pink powder. When 
used in correct proportions, a green 
wash solution results. But when too 
much is used, the solution automat- 
ically turns yellow. This action, 
illustrated in the test tubes to the 
left, emphatically warns the careless 
—and stops waste. 


Over half of all cleaning mater- 
ials used today represents sheer 
waste. Negligent employees use 
many times the amount needed for 
satisfactory cleaning. The Soilax 
color signals eliminate waste; they 
make it impossible to waste Soilax 
—except for the color blind. 


Soilax, moreover, is so different 
in cleaning action, that one pound 
will do the work of four to six 
pounds of other cleaning materials. 


These two economies, exclusive 
to Soilax, will cut your cleaning 
material costs 25 to 50 per cent. 
We want to prove this to you. We 
will prove it, without cost or obliga- 
tion on your part, if we don’t make 
good, upon return of the coupon 
below. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
General Offices: 2694 University Avenue 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Compounding Plant: 5863 West 65th 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Warehouses: 


Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatti, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Des Moines, H ton, Indi polis, Jack. 
sonville, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Saint Louis. 
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Please send us Soilax as checked with this understanding: 

1. If we are not convinced at the end of 30 days’ trial that Soilax is rendering the demonstration is not to cost usa cent. In these points, we are to be the sole 
us a superior cleaning result at a saving of 25 to 50 per cent in our present clean- judge. 2. Ifwe are convinced that your claims are justified, we will remit to 
ing material bill, or if we in any way feel that Soilax is not all you claim for it, you the cost of the Soilax according to the prices below. 

) 125-lb. drum — 13c a Ib. [) 325-lb. bbl. 12c a Ib. F. O. B. Chicago or nearest warehouse. 
Firm.... By nee eens eee eeeettnneenentnnennnceneneenensncetanensensanenenenennenenneneaneny 
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Color... 
not only in the 
home. but 
everywhere 


( UR greatest institutions— schools, 

hotels, hospitals and sanitariums- 
are gradually responding to the lure of 
color. Pure white, once considered the 
ideal for pub ‘lic and semi-public build- 
ings, is giving way to the soft pastel 
shades that are so much in vogue nowa- 
days. 

Burleigh Blankets are woven in the 
most wanted pastel shades—rose, or- 
chid, gold, blue, green and tan. They 
are bound in a matching sateen of fin- 
est quality. And they are all-wool- 
lively, springy, long- fibred wool as 
kind that wears so well in hard usage. 

Burleigh Blankets are light in 
weight, but deeply textured, which re- 
salts 3 in plenty of warmth without dis- 
comfort. They are so attractively priced 
that economy dictates their se ‘lection. 

The officials of many leading insti- 
tutions have made Burle ‘igh Blenke ‘ts 
standard equipment. If you wish to 
learn why send for samples and prices. 


Write direct to the mills for 
Burleigh samples the next 


time you need new blankets. 





| 
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Which is velvet... 
which 1s Hyloplate? 


LINDFOLDED—you could, of course, 

tell cloth from blackboard—which is 
velvet, which is Hyloplate. And yet— 
when you mark on Hyloplate with a piece 
of crayon, there is that soft smooth vel- 
vet-like feel—just like rubbing your hand 
over a piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. 
Hyloplate takes the crayon 
with crispness and registers 
a perfect mark that is easily 
read—and equally as easily 


erased. The surface of Old 


OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


Reliable Hyloplate never wears slick— 
never reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in school- 
rooms the country over—its efficiency 
and economy—the substantial house that 
stands behind it—present a combination 
that makes Old Reliable Hyloplate the 
one Blackboard you should consider 
whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one 
Hyloplate—insist on the 
genuine. Please write us for 
a sample and the facts. Ad- 
dress Dept.H1121. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling wat! 
Blackboard —Globes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 








Clean floors are sanitary floors. The 
LINCOLN Twin Disc will scrub germ 
laden dirt out of your floors and will 
polish in a hard protecting surface of 


SAVE— 


Furthermore, the LINCOLN Twin Disc 
will save money for you in 2 definite 
ways: (1) Because machine scrubbing 
and polishing is so much faster than 
hand work, the LINCOLN will save 
more than its cost in wages alone. (2) 
Because of its increased thoroughness, 
the LINCOLN will add years to the life 
of your floors. This is an important 


saving! 
SAVE— 


Only the LINCOLN has these two very 
important features: (1) TWIN DISCS 
and (2) the entire weight of the ma- 
chine on the brushes. Without them, 
your investment in floor maintenance 
equipment will not pay you the big divi- 








dends you have a right to expect. 
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Take a “recess” 
from cleaning worries 


INGER prints and dirty smudges 

that are difficult to remove from 
painted surfaces, need no longer be a 
source of worry. Try Oakite and see 
how quickly and easily the soiled spots 
can be cleaned. 


A mild solution of this free-rinsing ma- 
terial, applied to paintwork with a cloth 
or sponge, cleans with scarcely any ef- 
fort; so thoroughly and effectively that 
dirt and discolorations disappear as if 
by magic. No film remains to catch 
more dust and dirt ... that is why walls 
and woodwork washed with Oakite 
stay clean longer. 


Oakite is ideal, too, for washing floors 
and windows; in school cafeterias for 
dishes and silverware; for cleaning 
desks, chairs and other furniture. 


Drop us a line now, and ask to have 
our nearby Service Man call. He has 
many money-saving cleaning sugges- 
tions for you. No obligation, of course. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 


are located in the leading industrial 
centers of U. S. and Canada 


——_———  - e- —_—____— 


Manufactured only by 


r ¥ 
Write now for New LINCOLN Booklet S| 
Lincoln-Schlueter Flr. Mchy. Co., Inc. : 2 
233 W. Grand Ave. (Dept. NS-11) : 


Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new aca Booklet. 
Address ee 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| Raasteled Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Architect 
LaPrPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 


Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 





Point S—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





Agents in Principal Cities 























)Veneer-Steel Partitions 
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LIMITATIONS ONLY 


ARE THE SAW BLADE 
AND THE WORK 


Except at cut, Entire Saw Blade is 
Fully Enclosed— 


Safe To Operate 


Y-30—Y-36 


Watch these new Yates-American band saws—the 
Y-30 and Y-36. You will see more schools installing 
them than any other make machine of similar type. 


And there are reasons. 


First, the Y series band saw is safely operated. 
Every portion of the saw blade is enclosed with the 
exception of the small amount at the cut. It is so 
ruggedly constructed that the only limitations are 
the saw blade and the work. There are Dodge Tim- 
ken Roller Bearings, brake for quickly stopping the 
wheels, tilting table, ete. The Y-30 has 30” wheels 
and the Y-36 36” wheels. Full information on this 
outstanding machine gladly given. 





“Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow.” 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


All those interested in manual training equipment 
should have our new and most complete vocational 


woodworking machinery catalogue—No. 25-S Vocational Division 


which will be ready for distribution about De 


sember Ist, 1929, No obligation. Sent cheerfully BELOIT, WIS 
5] 7 
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"STRONG VINCE 


Bee es Pow 
5 sto 





Mechanical Engineers: Mayer & Valentine, Cleveland, Ohio Heating Contractor: A. S. Garvey, Erie, Pennsylvania 


“ : ” 
Known by the> Company lt Keeps 
The beautiful and dignified new Strong -V incent High School to be built in® Erie, Pennsylvania, 


1s typical of the fine new school buildings that are ventilated and to be ventilated with the  * 


900 SERIES BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 


the heating and ventilating unit that performs its full heating duty in sub-zero weather without 
cold drafts. and yet does not overheat in mild weather. The 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent 


represents a distinct achievement in the field of unit heating and ventilating. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 124 


The 900 Series unit is designed for automatic control 
through any approved standard automatic temperature 
control system. It projects only 9% inches into the aisle 
and is only 34 inches high. Time tested Buckeye 
Multiblade Fans impel fresh air through the Buckeye 
Sectional Copper Tube Radiator and diffuse it through- 


out each room without draft. 


tase — =e —— A pictorial bulletin, including cross section views, instal- 


lation details, capacity tables and dimensions as well as 







a complete word description of design, installation, opera~ 


Buck 900 Series tion and results is ready for distribution. W rite for 
uckeye Heatovent 


with front removed. 


your copy. 






. Cia 
Ps a p> -4 WV oy 


Tle, BUCKEME > BLOWER COMPANY 


/ os AX 
Main Office? an 7) Ul ) at 400 Dublin Avenue? 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 





——.---— ——— Sales and Service Offices a a 


ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. ST. JOSEPH, MO. SEATTLE 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS KANSAS CITY NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SYRACUSE CANADIAN 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO OFFICE 


BUFFALO DENVER HEMPSTEAD, L.I. MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CITY YOUNGSTOWN TORONTO 
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Racing Spars...and Whale-bone-ite 
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Note the Laminated Construction 





—a core of alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood — sealed 
and bonded to the whole by 
Whale-bone-ite. It is warp-proof 
and is guaranteed against warp- 


ing, crecking and splitting. 





The Whale-bone-ite steel hinge 


fe 8 Pe ewwrne,,, 
sat &. is) 
se a, 


is moulded integral with the Seat 


RS oo ae forming an unbreakable unit. 


Covered with Whale-bone-ite, the 


hinge is as handsome as the Seat. 


It cannot tarnish. It is easy to clean. 


Same laminated construction...Same shock-defying strength 


Racing yachts—how they pile on 
the canvas—what a terrific strain 
for the spars to stand! The secret 
of their immense defiance is in 
their LAMINATED construction. 


It’s the secret of Whale-bone-ite 
strength also, the reason Whale- 
bone-ite can stand the slam-bang 
abuse of the careless public— 
can be guaranteed for the life of 
the building—can immediately 
end all replacement expense. 


le and others have tried to make 
toilet seats as strong, as light and 
as sanitary by other methods. But 


it can’t be done. Only laminated 
construction can give the abuse- 
defying strength of Whale-bone- 
ite—the careless abuse that every 
public toilet seat receives. Four- 
teen years and a million Whale- 
bone-ites in use have proved it. 
Today, nearly all seats going into 
public toilets are of laminated 


construction. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOULET SEATS 


Whale-bone-ite Seats are found 
quite generally in the guest bath- 
room of fine hotels as well as in 
public institutions where service 
requirements are severe. Many 
new apartment houses are equip- 
ping all toilets with them. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, 


Detroit 
Harrisburg 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Havana 
Johannesburg, So. 


Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Riehmond 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Tampa 
Washington 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Buenos Aires 
Africa 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Boston 

Buffalo 

Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des Moines 
Sidney, Australia 
Adelaide, Australia 
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Filmo 57-E Special 
School Projector 250 
watt, 5 amp. lamp, 
fixed resistance, 45-50 
condenser, geared re- 
wind, large type sprock- 
ets and safety shutter. 
With case $205. Other 
models from $190 up. 








The Fool-Proof part of visual education 
FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


ISUAL education must be wisely planned in all 

its parts. And not the least of these is projection 
of the film. A stubborn, complicated, inefficient pro- 
jector can reduce to an absurdity the most brilliantly 
conceived ideas. For this reason the successful execu- 
tion of a visual education program demands such a 
projector as Filmo 57-E. 
It is difficult to run the Filmo School Projector the 
wrong way. With all operations simplified into two or 
three major adjustments, Filmo 57-E may be operated 
successfully by the most inexperienced teacher. Thread- 
ing the film is made semi-automatic by the exclusive 
locking device which holds the film in place during 
the process. Speed is controlled by a convenient knob. 
The rest is merely a matter of turning on the power 
and letting the machine run itself. 
An automatic safety screen slides into place whenever 
the machine is stopped. There is absolutely no danger 


BELL & HOWELL 


e the leaflet “‘Filmoin Schoolsand Colleges.”* 
Z lm 0 Name.. pS eee 
IB aiciiiccsesnen > 
ity... ca can ices Di ceoncaa n 
BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. K, 1830 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | JL&2 _ ¢ 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD LONDON (BELL & HOWELL CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 Wal Tae 


of warping the film. And yet there is adequate illumi- 
nation for any single frame in the film on which the 
teacher may wish momentarily to hold the attention 
of her class. This feature is only one example of the 
several trouble-free characteristics of the Filmo 57-E 
School Projector. 


Its brilliant theater-clear projection has made 
Filmo the preferred machine in most schools 
and colleges. Its powerful lighting system 
and its utter freedom from flicker (the cause 
of eyestrain) have won for it an enviable 
reputation wherever it is used. 

There are hundreds of visual education 
subjects already completed and procur- 
able from film libraries. Write today for / 
information on where to obtain these 
films and for the instructive leaflet, 














‘“Filmo in Schools and Colleges.” Hee le eg me 
é i ee. 
: Ss na STs j 
Ss eh Werdo 4 
BELL & HOWELL CO. | 
Dept.K, 1830: Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 
mation on available visual education filmsand 
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Washington Hall 


» U.S. Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 



















Above at left: Administration Building, U. S. 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. At left: 
View of kitchen, Washington Hall, West Point, 
showing cooks’ tables and cookers manufactured 
and installed by the John Van Range Co., Division 
of Albert Pick-Barth Co. Inc. Below: Monel Metal 
sink in Washington Hall manufactured and in- 
stalled by the JOHN VAN RANGE CO., 
DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH 
COo., INC. 











At left: Monel Metal dishwashing machine mfd. 
by FASPRAY CORP. of Red Bank, N. J. and 
installed with Monel Metal dish tables in Wash- 
ington Hall by the John Van Range Co. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Division of Albert Pick-Barth Co. Inc. 


» +A typical Monel Metal installation 


reflecting the Academy’s high standards 








MONE) 


HE immaculate appearance of West 
Point cadets and the neatness of 
their surroundings are almost proverbial. 
It is only natural that the food service 
department in Washington Hall, West 
Point’s new mess-hall, should conform 
to the Academy’s high standards and 
represent the ultimate in cleanliness. 
Monel Metal helps to make Wash- 
ington Hall’s kitchen modern, sanitary 
and attractive. Monel Metalalways looks 
clean and tidy even at the busiest times. 
It is easy to clean and keep clean—it re- 


Mone! Meta! is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy 
and marketed solely by The Internationa! Nicke! Company 








quires a minimum of maintenance labor. 

In schools the country over, Monel 
Metal has found favor with school cafe- 
teria operators, school board officials 
and others who know the need for 
cleanliness with economy. Monel Metal 
will not rust, it resists corrosion, it has 
no coating to chip, crack or wear off. It 
offers a combination of properties avail- 
able onlyin Monel Metal. For additional 
information about Monel Metal food 
service equipment consult your regu- 
lar manufacturer or write direct. 


of high Nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
c. The name *‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trace mark 














MONED 


/METAW _NTHE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. “¥ METAYV \ 
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Chemistry Laboratory. Augustus N. Allen, Architect. The Marble- 


Nichols Chemistry Building. Augustus N. Allen, Architect. The 
loid Company, 225 West 34th Street, New York City, Distributors. 


Marbleloid Company, 225 West 34th Street, New York City— 
Distributors. 


The University of the City of New York 


Another Great Institution Chooses TILE-TEX 
Resilient Floor Tile 


Because TILE-TEX resilient floor tile will There’s no replacement costs. TILE-TEX 


stand a lifetime of extremely hard wear— 
because it is cheaper and requires no upkeep 
—because it will not stain—and because it 
is quiet and resilient: TILE-TEX was se- 
lected as the ideal flooring for the Nichols 
Chemistry Building at the University of the 
City of New York. School authorities ev- 


will not crack, curl, loosen or disintegrate 
and is the only resilient floor tile definitely 
guaranteed to stay down and give perfect 
satisfaction even when laid directly on damp 
concrete floors at or below grade. 


TILE-TEX is stainproof. Acid or ink will 


not discolor it. TILE-TEX is being used by 
hundreds of schools for laboratories, gym- 
nasiums, classrooms, corridors, etc. Consult 
your architect and mail the coupon for our 
interesting book that completely covers the 
subject of floors. 


erywhere are specifying TILE-TEX. 

An amalgam of asbestos and asphalt, TILE- 

TEX is time-defying and fire resistant. It 
will not show signs of wear after years of 

| constant service. Heavy foot traffic only 

polishes it. 


The TILE -TEX COMPANY 


School Division Chicago Heights, IIl. 


Send post paid your book “Floors That Endure” and give name 
of nearest TILE-TEX distributor. 


The Tile-Tex Company 
School Division 
Chicago Heights, III. 
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Ask your Glassware Supply House 

for samples and prices of JA Tum- 
blers. All sizes and designs. They are 
guaranteed to outlast them all. Clear 
in color, Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. 


PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 
TUMBLEFE 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. 





| WHEEBELING.W.VA. Siena : 
WORLDS - LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 
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FLUSHWOOD 


Meets the Door 
Needs of 
Every Type of 
School 
Building 


IGH schools, colleges, grade schools, institutes of music or art, in fact any 
type of school building finds in Flushwood every valued door feature. 
Architects and builders specializing in school building construction know 

that Flushwood is the ideal school door. Matched point by point with any 
other its superiority is quickly apparent, and in actual service this difference 
is even more marked. 

Flushwood has unusual beauty, be- 
cause of its contrasting wood grains 
in stiles and rails and panels, and the 
harmonizing inlay. 

It is sound-re- 
sistant, a feature 
proven by scientific 
laboratory tests at 
the famous River- 
bank Laboratories, 
Geneva. It is stur- 
dily constructed, 

Interior View of Sessions St. Jr. High School, an ~ assur a nce 

Providence, R. I. Flushwood Doors Used Throughout against warping or 
twisting. 

It is light in weight because of its modern construction, 
which eliminates the great bulk common to the ordinary 
flush door. 

It is low in cost, for mass production due to its popu- 
larity keeps costs down. 

Here, indeed, is a door worthy of careful consideration 
for any school building. Complete information gladly fur- 
nished on request. 














Cartis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Architect: Horace Wells Sellers, Philadelphia. 
FLUSHWOOD DOORS USED 





MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Detroit 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; New Haven 
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Mir. SuPERINTENDENT! 


What Benefit Would Result To Your Schools If The 
Auditoriums Instantly Could Be Converted Into Study 
Halls Without Sacrificing The Necessary Assembly Feature 








This View, taken from the balcony in a large High School Auditorium, shows a small portion of the 
Deskor Chair installation. This room instantly can be converted for use either as study hall or assembly 
hall. Both arrangements are shown in the picture. 


Our Illustrated Booklet Is Yours For The Asking 


DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 


Main Office 
2 WEST 45rn STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 
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“DESKOR” Registered: U.S. Patent Office 
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Who May Be a Superintendent 
of Schools? 


Were the status and the duties of superintendents clearly de- 
fined in the statutes, boards would be able more readily to 
measure the qualifications of those who apply for positions 


By B. F. PITTENGER, ScHoo. or EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Professor G. D. Strayer,' “has the largest 

responsibility placed upon any govern- 
mental officer in our modern society.” In contrast 
to this is the statement of Professor F. W. Hart,’ 
that “educational leadership,” while “subject to 
professionalization, is not  professionalized.” 
Both of these statements, interpreted generally 
rather than individually, are supported by per- 
suasive evidence. 

Professor Strayer, on the one hand, recalls that 
public-school superintendents are charged with 
the management of the biggest “‘big business” in 
America to-day. The public schools of the coun- 
try involve an annual expenditure of close to two 
billions of dollars, and the care of a permanent 
investment of possibly five billions more. The 
heads of these schools are the leaders of an army 
of nearly a million teachers and over twenty 
million boys and girls. More important still, 
these public-school heads carry the chief respon- 
sibility for properly developing the minds and 
characters of the country’s future citizens. Cer- 
tainly Professor Strayer’s statement does not ap- 
pear extravagant. 

To support Professor Hart’s criticism we have 
the results of several surveys of the qualifications 
of superintendents in different states and groups 
of states. One such study will illustrate them all. 


OT Pro superintendent of schools,” writes 


The one selected here describes the training and 


experiences of superintendents in the New. Eng- 
land states, and is chosen because that section of 
the country is recognized as educationally pro- 
gressive. Better conditions will hardly be ex- 
pected elsewhere. 

The author, Dean T. E. Benner,’ as an ap- 
proach to his study, sets up a very modest re- 
quirement for the work of superintending public 
schools. “Those superintendents who had less 
than four years’ training beyond the high school, 
or who had four years’ or more training that in- 
cluded no professional studies, were classified as 
‘inadequately trained.’ Those who had four 
years’ or more training beyond the high school, 
including professional studies, were classified as 
‘adequately trained’.” His findings are: 

Per Cent Per Cent In- 


Adequately adequately 

Trained Trained 
Union (small) schools ... 34 66 
Cities under 25,000 ..... 42 58 
Cities over 25,000 ...... 24 76 


The best conditions exist in cities under 25,000 
in population. The situation in the small union 
schools is attributed to poor salaries, while “in 
the larger cities, though salaries are fairly good, 
positions have been filled largely by veterans in 
the service—that is, on the basis of apprentice- 
ship rather than professional training.” In none 
of these groups, however, do as many as 50 per 





_—— 


cent of the superintendents measure up to the 
limited degree of professionalization that was 
set as the standard. The study clearly supports 
Professor Hart’s statement, which he bases on 
other objective data relating to the schools of 
California, that “educational leadership is not 
professionalized.” 

The same point is made by another writer in 
these words: 

“Superintending a school is not usually recog- 
nized as a separate and distinctive profession 
that requires prerequisite training or special 
qualifications. Men who fail in other professions 
can often fall back on school work and get a job 
as city superintendent of schools. . . . It is not 
at all unusual for graduates of law schools to 
hold positions as superintendents for a year or 
two before practicing law. Many exsuperintend- 
ents who left the profession to become farmers, 
insurance men, realtors and merchants, finding 
money tight during the recent financial depres- 
sion, flocked back to school work. Men who had 
trained and qualified themselves for a life work 
of superintending have been kept out of employ- 
ment just because these ‘prodigal sons’ came back 
and underbid them.” * 

Such conditions are disheartening. The heav- 
iest collective responsibility in all officialdom can- 
not be borne by untrained officers. School lead- 


ership, a real profession, is treated as a job for 


amateurs. What effects, moreover, may be ex- 
pected upon the larger movement for profession- 
alizing teaching? Followers imitate leaders and 
unprofessionalized superintendents are not likely 
to stress professional qualifications in their sub- 
ordinates. 


Three Practical Suggestions Offered 


But what, after all, can be done about the mat- 
ter? In answer, this paper proposes three defi- 
nite lines of attack, all practicable, and at least 
two of which have already been tried and found 
helpful. These are: (1) statutory definition of 
the professional duties and functions of public- 
school superintendents; (2) certification for eli- 
gibility to school administrative positions based 
upon adequate professional training, and (3) 
efforts to secure a more painstaking selection of 
superintendents by local boards of education. 
These suggestions will be discussed in order. 

First, the professional duties and functions of 
the public-school superintendent should be ade- 
quately defined by statute. One important source 
of our present difficulties is that school boards 
and the general public and frequently even the 
superintendents themselves have no clear notion 
of what these functions and duties are. Legaliz- 
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ing the status and defining the responsibilities of 
the superintendency would be enlightening to all 
concerned. 

To-day, in many states the office of local school 
superintendent has no definite status in the stat- 
utes, but is, as D. C. Rogers says, “a sort of 
extra-legal position.” The practice of employing 
more or less expert advisers and executives is 
kept up by force of custom, not of law. Super- 
intendents might be described as “habits,’’ and 
sometimes bad ones, of school boards. Generally 
speaking, school boards are at liberty to employ 
or not to employ superintendents of schools, and 
having employed them, to assign to them such 
duties as the boards see fit. An inevitable result, 
as well as cause, of this condition is failure on 
the part of everybody to perceive the potentially 
professional character of the superintendent’s 
task. 


Superintendent Should Have Definite Status 


The point of our present suggestion is that the 
superintendent should have as definite legal 
status as does the school board. ‘The legislature 
should recognize the superintendent as an official 
of the state, responsible for performing certain 
specific duties within his subdivision of the school 
system. . . In defining the responsibility for 
exercising certain administrative functions, the 
initiatory and executive phases should be vested 
in the superintendent, and all approval phases in 
the board of education.”* In the law, the vari- 
ous specific functions vested in the superintend- 
ent should be enumerated, particularly those that 
involve distinctly professional knowledge and 
skills. These should include such matters as se- 
lecting, assigning and promoting the staff, re- 
vising the course of study, selecting supplies, 
choosing sites and planning buildings, preparing 
the budget and supervising the accounts. 

This first suggestion is summarized in J. C. 
Morrison’s statement: 

“As society adds more and more responsibility 
to the public school system, the need for better 
trained and more responsible administrative 
leadership of schools is recognized. . . . The laws 
governing school administration should be form- 
ulated to build up this responsible leadership and 
so safeguard the public interest.” ° 

Second, no one should be eligible for a position 
as school superintendent who does not hold a 
legally endorsed certificate from the state depart- 
ment of education approving his professional 
qualifications for filling that position. At least 
thirteen states now enforce this reasonable re- 
quirement. A few of these require only one 
general certificate for all administrative and 
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supervisory positions, but most of them issue a 
different certificate for each special type of work. 
Graduation from a standard college or university 
is fixed as a minimum in practically all. The 
completion of a stipulated course in the profes- 
sional branches, including work in administra- 
tion and supervision, may be required.’ 

E. P. Cubberley writes: 

“Two types of this form of certificate usually 
are provided for—one for the successful practi- 
tioner and one for the university trained worker. 
Ultimately the practitioner type may be expected 
to give way to the other. The trained educa- 
tional leader is the modern social engineer, and 
to be effective he must possess broader training 
and be able to see farther than those whose work 
he directs.” ® 

The “practitioner’s certificate’ is merely a 
transient device to provide for the successful ad- 
ministrators who are already established in the 
field. The certificate based upon training is in- 
tended for new workers, as a condition for future 
admission. Gradually the training certificate 
should completely displace the other, as the older 
superintendents drop out. 

Third, every possible assistance should be pro- 
vided for boards of education in meeting their 
primary responsibility of selecting new superin- 
tendents of schools. ‘“‘Why,” asks E. Mendenhall,® 
“is the selection of the superintendent the most 
important duty of a city school board?” And he 
answers: “Because . . . the board will look to 
the superintendent as its expert adviser in all 
educational and administrative problems.” As the 
advice is, so will the practice be. W. W. Theisen, 
in his study of school-board duties, ranked 
the selection of the superintendent as first.?° 


What Factors Influence Choice? 


Despite its importance, this function is often 
perfunctorily performed. That some boards do 
it conscientiously and well and that the general 
average of board efficiency in this regard is ad- 
vancing, are not questioned. But it also cannot 
be denied that the average level of performance 
is still inexcusably low. 

One study of this function, embracing reports 
from 971 school officers and apparently 425 
schools, in 46 states, shows that more than 50 
per cent of the boards of education still base their 
selection upon applications and submitted recom- 
mendations. Even advertising for applications is 
not unknown. Comments on existing practices 
include such phrases as “most boards work 
blindly ;” “accidental selection of those who 


chance to please;” “local influence the deciding 
factor ;” “pressure of commercial and civic clubs, 
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churches and fraternal organizations;” “influ- 
ence—money sometimes ;” “jungle methods.” A 
discouraging report, surely, for school systems 
that would probably be rated among the best in 
the country. However, 33 of the boards used 
scouting committees and the active-search meth- 
od, and 126 made their selection after securing a 
careful survey of local needs and from a list rec- 
ommended by experts of candidates qualified to 
meet those needs." 

An unpublished study of 96 school systems in 
Texas which elected new superintendents in the 
Fall of 1926, yields the information that 92 per 
cent of these boards chose among seeking appli- 
cants, and few of them, on their own statements, 
took the trouble to follow up references given. 
Personality is described as the predominant 
factor in selection. This study is perhaps more 
indicative than the former of conditions existing 
in the smaller places.” 


Flood of Applicants Bewilders Board 


Some of the reasons for this situation are ob- 
vious. For example, since school boards frequent- 
ly change more rapidly than superintendents, the 
individual members are usually inexperienced 
when confronted with this issue. In comparison 
to its importance, the occurrence of this duty is 
extremely rare. Experience operates not at all or 
indirectly. Again, the very nature of the situation 
means that the board is without its customary 
adviser in all matters concerning appointments— 
the superintendent. In four cases out of five, we 
are told,™* superintendents change on the invita- 
tion of school boards rather than on their own 
initiative. Consequently, even if he wished, the 
outgoing superintendent could be of little service. 

Boards, moreover, are frequently misled by the 
flood of applications loosed upon them into the 
false belief that their task is to be easy. They get 
the impression that available material is abund- 
ant, if not excessive, and that they need only 
to wait and choose. Thus for the 96 Texas super- 
intendencies vacated and filled in the Fall of 1926, 
there was an average of 12 applicants for each 
place, 9 in person. In the group of larger schools 
this average was 21. In 96 schools similar in size 
and location to the foregoing, an average of 10 
applications were made for each superintendency, 
although none of these positions had been va- 
cated.’* It would appear that, in both cases, most 
of the applicants were habitual “appliers,” who 
did not wait to verify the fact of vacancy. 

The problem, then, is to find means for assist- 
ing local school boards to perform a task for 
which they are usually unprepared by experience, 
and at a time when they are without the service 
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of their customary adviser and exposed to the 
machinations of the professional job-seeker. The 
aid given must be such as to counteract the tradi- 
tion that personality is the principal item in the 
equipment of a good superintendent of schools. 
What can it be? 

Clearly, the first two suggestions contained in 
this paper should be materially useful at this 
point. With the duties of superintendents defined 
in the statutes, boards can more readily measure 
the qualifications of those who apply. And with 
the requirement that all applicants must be prop- 
erly certified as to their professional attainments, 
boards will be protected from the extremely un- 
worthy. But these requirements come to pass 
slowly, and meanwhile boards must continue to 
choose new executive officers and will need other 
help. Also, even where the superintendent’s 
status is legally defined, and where administrative 
certification exists, boards will still need assist- 
ance in securing, not merely a good, but the best 
man available for each set of local conditions. 
For these reasons, with no pretense of offering a 
complete or final program, this paper presents 
the following suggestions: 

1. Let the state department of education, or 
the superintendents’ section of the state teachers’ 
association, prepare a short and clear statement 
of the importance of the superintendency, of the 
need for getting the right man in each place, of 
the dangers of being victimized and of the board 
procedures that are likely to bring success. By 
whomever prepared, this statement should be 
sent out every Spring from the state department 
of education to the controlling boards of all 
school units concerned. 


Definite Plan Should Be Outlined 


2. Let each local school board, while still en- 
joying the services of a trusted superintendent, 
plan under his guidance for its procedure when it 
shail be seeking his successor. Possibly this sug- 
gestion sounds like a request to the superintend- 
ent to aid in planning his own funeral. But 
every holder of this position knows that sooner or 
later he must relinquish the place, and if he pos- 
sesses a modicum of professional spirit he will 
wish to be followed by a creditable successor. As 
a part of the “rules and regulations” which every 
superintendent should seek to secure in his school, 
there should be a definite outline of the procedure 
to be followed by the board when a new super- 
intendent is being sought. Such regulations will 
be especially valuable if the selection should hap- 
pen to devolve upon a new and inexperienced 
membership. 

8. The third suggestion concerns an ethical 
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code for superintendents themselves. Ideally, 
perhaps, superintendents should refrain from 
canvassing for new positions and should leave all 
initiative in the filling of vacancies to the boards 
concerned. Active canvassing has at least two 
deplorable consequences. It leads boards to be- 
lieve that there is a surplus of good material and 
it encourages the professional jobseeker, by plac- 
ing a premium on salesmanship rather than on 
professional qualifications. 


to Go on Black List 


But in most places at present this ideal self- 
restraint can hardly be expected and might not 
be best for the schools. Only the true profes- 
sionals would strictly obey the code. With school 
boards disinclined to the method of active search, 
the field would thus be turned completely over to 
the professional “appliers.”” Something clearly 
should be done to restrain these habitual job- 
hunters, particularly those who are careless in 
discriminating between positions which are va- 
cant and those which are not. One means of 
controlling their vicious activities would be a pro- 
fessional black list compiled by the superintend- 
ents’ section of the state teachers’ association. 

Another abuse of the present application sys- 
tem is the custom of many younger superintend- 
ents of applying for every known vacancy that 
promises advancement. This practice defeats its 
own ends. It leads to inevitable price-cutting, 
and to the belief of school boards that there are 
more good men than there are places. The su- 
perintendents’ code should not tolerate this prac- 
tice. A definite and low limit should be put upon 
the number of applications that one man may 
have outstanding at one time. Why should not 
an applicant be required to conclude each sepa- 
rate effort to secure a new position before he is 
allowed to make another approach? Here again, 
the superintendents’ section of the state teachers’ 
association might be able to act effectively. 


“Appliers”’ 
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The Problem of 


Classification 
and How 
to Meet It 


By NELLIE B. HUNT, 


PRINCIPAL, TRACY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


LYNN, MASs. 


Tracy Elementary School, Lynn, Mass., a 

twelve-room elementary building, was 
completely destroyed by fire. Only the brick re- 
taining walls remained on the morning of the 
ninth. Plans were immediately made for re- 
building the structure on a thoroughly modern 
and up-to-date basis. The new building was 
ready for occupancy in September, 1928, when 
the new term began. 

This rebuilt structure was larger than the old 
one had been, containing sixteen classrooms, a 
combination gymnasium and assembly hall, an 
office, supply rooms and the usual service rooms 
of various types. Six of the classrooms were as- 
signed to the special English classes for foreign 
language speaking children, leaving ten to ac- 
commodate 450 pupils of Grades 1 to 6, inclusive. 
As the building. was not ready for occupancy 
until the very day of opening for the new term, 
and as boundary lines for the district to be served 
could not be determined until the last day, the 
pupils who reported in September could not be 
scientifically grouped within grades until after 
the school year started. 

When boundaries were finally fixed and the en- 
rollment became fairly stable, a conference was 
arranged between the director of research and 
the building principal, in order to determine the 
best means for grading and grouping the pupils 
satisfactorily. 

The new grouping could have been worked out 


QO: THE night of December 8, 1927, the 
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at that conference and could have been made ef- 
fective by means of a bulletin to teachers, telling 
of the transfers to be made and setting a time 
for them to become effective. If ability grouping 
had been used previously and if the teachers had 
been familiar with such a procedure, this plan 
might have been used. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that not only was regrouping necessary but 
that the teachers needed to be made aware of 
the reasons for it and of the values to be expected 
from it. 

Consequently a meeting of the teachers was 
called and they were requested to assemble, in 
tabulated form, the available information regard- 
ing the pupils. This information included I. Q.’s, 
E. Q.’s, teachers’ opinions as to ability, effort and 
accomplishment, C. A.’s and physical develop- 
ment. The I. Q.’s and E. Q.’s were expressed in 
numerical form and also in terms of X, Y, Z or 


special. For this purpose, the following values 
were used: 
I. Q. of 110 or above .......X group 
.@ ot GB te WO .....0ces Y group 
i. ae Sf el ere Z group 
I. @. of 74 or below ........ Special 


The teacher’s opinion was also expressed in 
terms of X, Y, Z or special. Then a summary 
was made for each pupil, so that every child en- 
rolled was listed as belonging to an X, Y, Z or 
special group. A few of the X pupils were rec- 
ommended for special acceleration. The results 
of this tabulation, showing the hit-and-miss type 
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of transfers be worked out to improve it. 


grades housed in three rooms. 


search was again called upon to assist. He 
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of grouping then in force, are shown in Table I. 

When this work was completed, the teachers 
themselves saw that the grouping then in effect 
was very poor indeed, and suggested that a series 


But 


making the transfers work out properly was not 
so easy as it first appeared, because of the double 


It was at this point that the director of re- 
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Group For Special For Double Total in 

Y Z Class Promotion Class 
19 17 0 0 39 
15 18 0 0 37 

8 11 3 0 22* 
42 46 3 “0 : 98 
25 6 0 0 49 

3 5 3 0 11* 
28 11 3 0 60 

8 0 0 0 16* 
20 12 3 0 40 
28 ~«(O2 3 “0 56 
24 3 1 0 40 
13 7 2 0 23* | 
37-10 3 0 63 | 
15 1 0 2 33* | 
28 = «12 2 0 42 | 
43. «13 2 2 75 | 
29 7 0 1 44 

0 9 0 0 g* 
29 16 0 4 53 


| TABLE II—THE NEW GROUPING WORKED OUT AFTER STUDYING THE SITUATION 


*Most of these pupils were transferred to special classes in other buildings. 
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gested that the teachers take this problem of 
classification as the topic for a local research 
council and submitted a list of references upon 
tests and testing, the use of test results and the 
classification of pupils. The teachers agreed to 
work upon these topics and covered the refer- 
ences furnished them in about a week. Then an- 
other meeting was called and the findings were 
discussed. 

The material shown in Table I was placed on 


































Group For Special For Double Total in 
Y Z Class* Promotion Class 
2 11 ——. 
Va 35 
32 7 ha 39 
re 39 3 42 
25 10 3 38 
ee ce 40 
26 12 3 41 
27 13 2 ee 42 
17 2 - 
= = 1 43 
28 16 44 
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the blackboard and a general regrouping was 
planned. This regrouping was based upon the 
following principles: 

1. One straight first grade, one mixed first 
and second grade, one straight second grade, one 
straight third grade, one mixed third and fourth 
grade, one straight fourth grade, one straight 
fifth grade, one mixed fifth and sixth grade, one 
straight sixth grade. 

2. In a mixed grade the brighter pupils of 
both grades shall be grouped together. This is 
necessary so that the pupils of the upper grade 
may be kept in advance of those in the lower 
grade. 

3. In a straight grade the lower sections of 
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ficial. At this same meeting the teachers re- 
quested that group conferences of this type be 
continued, so that the best methods of handling 
various sections and types of pupils could be . 
studied. 

Following this request, the director of research 
arranged to visit the school on Wednesday of 
each week, remaining for about an hour after 
the pupils were dismissed. He also arranged to 
furnish reading references and personal sugges- 
tions for the guidance of the group. The teachers 
also made a visit to the research department of- 
fice in order to get a general view of the testing 
work and the uses of the test results as they 
were being applied throughout the city. Rec- 





First graders who are beginning their school experiences with a teacher who believes in the child-centered plan. 


that grade are grouped as shown in Table II. 

4. The size of class is kept above thirty-five 
and below forty-five pupils. 

As a result of the application of these prin- 
ciples, the grouping shown in Table II was ar- 
rived at and accepted. 

Some of the teachers felt that regrouping upon 
such a large scale—the transfer of some fifty- 
seven pupils from room to room was involved— 
would provoke protests from the parents, but at 
the third meeting of the group, it was decided to 
try the experiment, as the changes were being 
made for the direct benefit of the pupils con- 
cerned. Some protests did develop, but all of 
them were frankly answered and the parents 
were satisfied that the changes would be bene- 


ords, files and summaries were studied on this 
visit, the individual testing work was observed, 
and the complete sets of tests from several pub- 
lishing houses were exhibited. The teachers were 
invited to make full use of the department’s fa- 
cilities, including the new professional library. 

In order to follow up the grouping and make 
the greatest use of it, attention was centered upon 
fitting the curriculum to various groups and upon 
the whole matter of curriculum reconstruction in 
general, during the later meetings of the group. 
At some of these meetings, the director of re- 
search acted as chairman; at some, it was the 
building principal who acted in this capacity, and 
sometimes classroom teachers functioned in this 
way. Every teacher included in the group made 
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at least one report upon material that she had 
looked up or upon the progress being secured by 
using certain techniques with her group. Some- 
times visitors from other buildings were invited 
to attend the meetings and once a number of staff 
officers, including the superintendent, were pres- 
ent. 

The Z group in the sixth grade that had been 
in the same room with the X group, fifth grade, 
had up to the time of regrouping, shown decided 
discouragement, as they saw these younger pupils 
not only catching up, but surpassing them in 
many studies. When united with a Y group of 
their own grade, a great change in morale be- 
came apparent. 

This same change was observed in the class- 
room which was reorganized into a mixed IV X, 
Y and III X group. When the teacher had had 
the IV Z and III X groups together, she had un- 
consciously been neglecting her X pupils who 
were resourceful and law abiding, and giving her 
attention to the Z group who were quite the op- 
posite. 

As Table II shows, this teacher was given 35 
Y and Z pupils. This arrangement added fully 
50 per cent more efficiency to a young teacher 
who could master her problem when the group 
was homogeneous. 

After the transfers, the mixed IV X, Y and 
III X group were able really to enjoy work 
which frequently included not only important 
fundamentals, but also social and ethical under- 
standing of their own school problems. The III 
X group also came into its own when the changes 
were made. 


The Problem of Curriculum Construction 


To arrange pupils according to ability group- 
ing is but one method of developing the larger 
problem of curriculum construction which must 
of necessity follow it. The ability of these vari- 
ous groups who travel at different rates and com- 
prehend their studies through quite different 
media must be considered in any plan of curricu- 
lum construction. 

Consequently, the members of the research 
council found that their inquiries led them nat- 
urally into the field of curriculum reconstruction 
to meet the needs of classes organized upon a 
plan of ability grouping. In this matter they 
could have worked for many weeks or even years. 
It was decided, however, that it would be possible 
merely to explore, in brief fashion, the basic 
fields to be considered. At its subsequent meet- 
ings, the philosophy and psychology underlying 
curricula were discussed, curriculum reconstruc- 
tion techniques in use elsewhere were studied and 
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explained and applications to the local situation 
were proposed. In this work, the council was 
again assisted by the director of research, and 
the following aids were enlisted: books that pre- 
sented the basic philosophy of curriculum con- 
struction; recent courses of study, and activities 
in the classroom. 

With this investigation as a basic background, 
the teachers of this local research council are now 
ready to start upon an intelligent participation 
of a citywide curriculum adjustment program. 





Combating Contagion by Keeping 
the Schools Open 


Closing schools to control the spread of contag- 
ious diseases has but one effect, that of scatter- 
ing the infection, Harold B. Wood, epidemiologist, 
Pennsylvania Department of Health, points out 
in an article in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
When children are out of school, their opportuni- 
ties to disseminate the infection become markedly 
increased, Mr. Wood says. Those who are begin- 
ning to develop a disease and who then are in the 
most contagious stage, and the other children 
who have the disease in such mild form as not 
to be confined to bed, mingle with others and in- 
fect them. 

“When schools are closed nobody knows who 
are sick or where they are, but when schools are 
kept in session all who are sick can readily be 
located and thereby controlled,” the article con- 
tinues. “With the children in school the original 
case of the outbreak can more easily be discov- 
ered and further spread of infection from him 
averted. Close, daily, individual examinations 
should be made of the children of the involved 
classes for three successive days, immediately 
after the first case of the disease becomes known, 
and then repeated at the end of the incubation 
period of the particular disease when secondary 
cases are apt to appear. Every child showing any 
symptom or sign of the particular disease, in- 
cluding suspicious coughing, should be excluded 
at once. When measles or whooping cough ap- 
pears in a class, a list should be made of all 
children who are then coughing. After the end 
of seven days for measles and ten days for 
whooping cough, a close observation of all chil- 
dren should be maintained for several days. Any 
child then coughing, who was not coughing at the 
first listing, should be immediately excluded from 
school as a suspect for a few days until a definite 
diagnosis of his condition is possible. All these 
examinations should be made preferably by a 
physician or by a nurse. 
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The Ever Widening Fields of 
Visual Education 


Motion pictures, long recognized as an effective 
aid to teaching in the schools, are extending their 
educational appeal to the home and to industry 


By J. H. McNABB, CHICAGO 


of the ideas that enter the human brain, 

travel there by eye. Because of the lasting 
impressions that are created by the attention 
holding power of the motion picture, it has be- 
come the popular, modern means of education. 

Mechanical inventions of the twentieth century 
not only bring us learning, but they bring it in a 
way that we can easily digest. This must be so 
for a generation that literally runs while it reads. 
This explains why we must make use of 
these new inventions for educational as well as 
for entertainment purposes. 

Many of us can remember the early days of 
the “nickel show,” our first acquaintance with 
motion pictures. Our five cents’ worth entitled 
us to sit in an old store building—all seats on a 
level—where flickering, blinding films, dragged 
their jerky way through stories that were quite 
impossible to follow. One hardly cared what it 
was all about. There it was, the miracle itself of 
moving pictures. We expected those slight in- 
terruptions explained by “Just a moment, please” 
or “Changing films.” Perhaps we shall live to 
recall the early days of radio when we were asked 
to “Please stand by for station announcements.” 
In other words, difficulties that we take for 
granted along the way of progress eventually 
disappear. New uses and new methods make 
them obsolete. 


Growth of the Movie 


Prer the ideas tha say that nearly 80 per cent 


Before long the five-cent movie became a thirty- 
cent movie, and it was worth thirty cents. The 
stories, told in several reels, were coherent; the 
auditoriums were spacious and there was even 
music of a kind. When all the wiles of marble 
halls and splendid orchestras were added to the 
attraction, the public gladly paid the price of 
glamour and still thought of movies only as an 
entertainment. 

There were those however, who foresaw an- 
other use for movies. And from those visions a 


mighty educational force has been produced. It 
operates, not in the school field alone, but in the 
home and the industrial fields as well. The sales- 
man who sells tractors wishes to present a con- 
vincing story of their power. Yet a tractor 
cannot be carried in a brief case to be put on ex- 
hibition. The modern salesman, however, just as 
surely takes his tractor with him. Industry has 
seen the value of the small projector and the 
movie film to make a living story that will sell 
the goods. Nor is modern education lagging 
behind in the use of motion pictures. It is finding 
them effective in “selling the goods” to growing 
minds. 


Film Aids in Teaching of History 


Yale University has sponsored a series of films 
to be used in connection with the book teaching 
of history. This monumental work is called the 
“Chronicles of American Photoplays.” Imagine 
the opportunity of the modern school boy who can 
sail the unknown seas with Christopher Colum- 
bus and glimpse with him the shadowy shore of 
a New World; who can experience the hardships 
of the early colonists in wresting a foothold from 
a wilderness; who can answer the alarm drum 
and assemble with the Minute Men at Lexington 
and Concord; who can see the second Continental 
Congress adopt the Declaration of Independence, 
and view the subsequent excitement in Philadel- 
phia; who can campaign with General Washing- 
ton; who can explore with Daniel Boone; who can 
know General Grant and at the same time under- 
stand General Lee, both present in a picture with- 
out a hint of prejudice to obstruct his knowledge. 
And so it goes through a long list. Absolute at- 
tention to detail has recreated the scenes and 
people as they really were, so that to-day we 
may live in historical yesterdays, so vivid that 
we cannot forget them. 

This is the real reason for the educational suc- 
cess of motion pictures. 

The University of Nebraska and other colleges 
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now ofter a history course given with the ‘‘Chron- 
icles of America Photoplays.” Large groups of 
schools and colleges are using moving picture 
equipment. The time is not far distant when only 
a list of those schools that are not using visual 
educational methods will excite any curiosity. 

How reasonable it now seems to have our 
athletes taught by slow motion pictures that per- 
fect form, that technique which means victory. 
Civics, geography, history and many other sci- 
ences are also more effectively taught to-day be- 
cause of motion pictures in the schools. 

Not only have leading educators added motion 
pictures to their curricula, but they have also 
thrown open their schools to experimental and 
research work, to determine the relative value of 
motion pictures compared to oral instruction 
methods. We can hardly appreciate the extent of 
developments made possible by such beginnings. 
Looking backward from the future, it will all 
seem a simple step—the world at last awakened 
to the opportunities offered by motion pictures. 
But in those old days when we paid our nickel 
for a one-reel feature, we failed to sense the mo- 
tion picture future that we have lived to see. Did 
we suspect that in another twenty years there 
would be regular film libraries from which could 
be rented the films best suited to our needs? 


Provides Home Entertainment 


Nor have the educational uses of the films stopped 
with the schools. Movies are now being made in the 
home. Every member of the family is a star in 
the “play” that perpetuates home life for all the 
family generations to come. The making of home- 
made movies is simple—a compact projecting 
machine, a plug going into a light socket and a 
few motions of threading the fire safe films. 

The film library, too, has an important place 
in the home. It contains educational films as 
well as those that have been chosen to provide 
entertainment alone. The family may choose its 
own subject and have the best movie made pre- 
sented at home with the best radio music. 

Who would have thought of such a scene just 
twenty years ago? To-day we take it for granted. 
That is always the history of growth—great de- 
velopments from small beginnings. Twenty years 
from now writers may condense their novels into 
twenty minutes for the radio, as has been pre- 
dicted. Libraries of films may have an importance 
equal to libraries of books, and in the schools a 
visual education covering every subject will have 
made this game of learning so attractive that 
children will be wise without effort. Such is the 
vision opening to us, now that motion pictures 
have been made the property of schools and homes 
as well as of entertainment palaces. 
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A School Health Appraisal 


in Illinois 

Thirty-two school communities of Illinois dur- 
ing the last year have taken the lead in a school 
health appraisal of the state, according to the 
Illinois Teacher. 

The appraisal is divided into three parts. The 
first part is devoted to the building, its equipment 
and grounds, together with their sanitary care in 
relation to the health of the children and of their 
teachers. The second part concerns the profes- 
sional health service of doctors, nurses, dentists 
and health officers. The summer round-up for 
detecting and correcting physical defects in the 
children is emphasized as is also the making of 
cumulative records for each individual child so 
that the history of his health progress will be 
available throughout his school life. 

The third part of the appraisal deals with the 
time schedule of the regular school program in 
terms of accepted health standards. The impor- 
tance of play and exercise is emphasized. Weigh- 
ing and measuring as a device to interest chil- 
dren and their parents in desirable health habits 
are discussed. Other matters discussed include 
the course of study, the supply of hygiene text 
and reference books, charts and other illustrative 
health materials, the time devoted to regular 
health inspections and instructions and the spe- 
cial health education activities, correlations and 
projects. 

The tentative form used for these surveys was 
prepared and sponsored as a joint project by the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers co- 
operating with the Division of Child Hygiene, 
Illinois State Department of Public Health. 








Tuition for Repeaters in the 
High School 


Pupils who flunk their school courses because 
of laziness and who have to repeat should be 
charged $30 for each course they have to repeat, 
W. M. Kern, superintendent of schools, Walla 
Walla, Wash., believes. Time quotes Superin- 
tendent Kern as saying that “no pupil could 
complain since each . . would have as much 
money spent on him as any other.” 

Lazy pupils cost more to educate than smart 
ones who pass everything. Mr. Kern thinks that 
this is unfair in a system in which each pupil 
should benefit equally from the public funds. Mr. 
Kern asked his school board to evaluate the high- 
school course and suggested $480 for the entire 
curriculum, or $30 a course. 
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Radio Broadcasting as a Valuable 
Factor of College Service 


Facilities for presenting educational courses in subjects of wide- 
spread interest and entertaining programs by student talent 
almost unlimited in majority of institutions of higher learning 


By J. C. JENSEN, DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS AND DIRECTOR OF WCAJ, NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, LINCOLN 


\ X J HILE only eight years have passed since 
regular programs of informational and 
entertainment value have been offered to 

the public through the radio-telephone, in that 

brief period broadcasting has developed from an 
interesting novelty into one of our most impor- 
tant channels of communication. It holds an 
unique position because of its tendency to com- 
bine the news features of the daily papers, the 
recreational values of theaters and concert halls, 
and the educational and moral influences of our 
schools and churches. 

In all of these fields institutions of higher 
learning are not only directly interested but they 
possess facilities for service that cannot easily be 


duplicated by private concerns. To illustrate 
more fully, such a news item as a weather fore- 
cast can be handled much better by a weather 
bureau official speaking from his office on the col- 
lege campus than by an announcer who has no 
special knowledge of, nor interest in the subject. 
Markets and crop reports may be read as so 
much tabulated matter but take on increased 
meaning when discussed by a professor of agri- 
cultural economics who makes constant study of 
the problems involved. Most public questions 
constitute a fruitful field for similar treatment. 
In the realm of recreation the university can 
provide band and orchestra concerts, glee clubs 
and oratorios of never ending variety because 














The main studio at KOAC, the radio broadcasting station at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 
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each year brings in new talent, new organiza- 
tions and new methods of instruction. The 
musical tastes and ideals of those in charge of a 
college of fine arts are high and tend to neutral- 
ize the excess of cheap music now so generally 
condemned. In the field of sports the educational 
institution offers its strongest recreational attrac- 
tion, so well illustrated by the demand for the 
broadcasting of football games in the autumn. To 
the thousands who annually witness the contests 
between their favorite teams in various parts of 
the country must be added the tens of thousands 
who follow the games with almost equal interest 
in the comfort of their homes. In some regions 
basket ball attracts its share of attention also. 

In the educational aspects of broadcasting lie 
the greatest possibilities for the college station. 
The public is becoming increasingly interested in 
the use of the receiving set for obtaining a 
broader knowledge of the world’s affairs and 
those who have charge of extension study 
courses have begun to utilize the microphone for 
establishing personal contact with their students. 
Discussion of questions of general public interest 
can best be had through a series of short but con- 
nected talks on regular schedule in which the 
various phases of the subject are dealt with con- 
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Abcve is shown the announcer’s room at KOAC with the 
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secutively. No registration is required and the 
speaker must depend on the value of his message 
to obtain hearers. Following are some general 
themes used during the past year for series of 
four to six twenty-minute talks by members of 
our faculty: “What Ails Our Youth?” “How We 
Elect a President,” “Investments and Securities,” 
“The Relation of the Ductless Glands to Health” 
and “The Workman’s Compensation Law.” On 
the basis of inquiries received our listeners were 
most interested in investments, the health ques- 
tion being second. 

Where extension courses for credit are given, 
a lecture by radio, supplemented by the usual 
lesson outlines and questions, has been shown by 
trial to give much better results than the imper- 
sonal way hitherto employed. The instructor’s 
voice and personality are projected directly into 
the work and errors and questions on the preced- 
ing lesson report taken up. In one of our radio 
courses, which has been offered also at institutes, 
sixty-eight out of 110 enrolled actually completed 
the lessons and passed a final examination, a 
larger ratio than the same instructor had ob- 
tained by the direct lecture method. 

The colleges have been accused of being slow 
to adopt the radio for purposes of instruction, the 











microphone and other apparatus conveniently at hand. 
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we 


KOAC is one of several college stations where transmitters of unusual design have been developed. 


statement being based on the relatively small 
number of courses offered for credit. One reason 
for this is the well known conservatism of college 
teachers relative to innovations of any kind. A 
much more important reason is the fact that ex- 
tension courses must be offered in the evening 
hours because those who take them are princi- 
pally people who are at work during the day. 

Evening hours cannot be obtained for class 
work in these cases where the university operates 
through a commercial station and when the col- 
lege operates its own transmitter it often finds 
itself limited to daylight hours to make room for 
more jazz, or crowded into a channel so congested 
that the range of satisfactory reception becomes 
too limited to reach the school’s constituency. 

It is obvious that courses in which the ear is 
more essential than the eye in gaining informa- 
tion are especially adapted to broadcasting. 
These include the foreign languages, English and 
music. History, social science and philosophy are 
more easily presented understandingly to the 
distant listener than physics or biology. The ef- 
forts thus far made to dramatize history, agri- 
culture and hygiene have resulted in a vastly 
increased audience of persons who wish to be 


entertained or who find it difficult to think. Such 
methods serve well for the treatment of outstand- 
ing topics or events but cannot provide either the 
detail or continuity required for serious educa- 
tional work. 

The Radio Act of 1927 provides that “public 
convenience, interest or necessity” shall be served 
by the broadcaster and that the “citizenship, 
character, and financial, technical and other 
qualifications” of the applicant for a license shall 
have consideration. Public interest in institu- 
tions of higher learning has been established for 
many years and was never at a higher level than 
at present. In technical and other qualifications 
they also rank high. 

Among college stations where efficient trans- 
mitters of more or less unique design have been 
developed are WOI, KFMX, KOB, WEAO, KOAC 
and KFDY. WOI was one of the first in the 
Middle West to go to crystal control. KFMX, to 
our knowledge, is the only station in the United 
States operating successfully as much as 500 
watts on grid modulation. WHA was building its 
own power tubes before they could be purchased 
regularly from the commercial companies. The 
problems connected with operating and maintain- 
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ing a broadcasting station have always engaged 
the interest and attention of both faculty and 
students of engineering schools where transmit- 
ters have been installed. Actual experience with 
powerful equipment is as important in this field 
as it is in aviation and a five-watt short wave set 
is about as valuable for training purposes as a 
22-caliber rifle for the coast artillery. 

The genesis of the broadcasting idea in the col- 
lege has in many instances followed a course 
similar to that at WCAJ. A one-kilowatt spark 
transmitter, licensed as 9YD, was installed about 
fourteen years ago. At the request of amateur 
operators, especially those located on branch lines 
of the railroads, a daily news and weather bulle- 
tin was sent out until 1921, except for the silent 
period during the World War. In 1920 a twenty- 
watt radiophone was purchased and used in con- 
nection with the spark transmitter until October, 
1921, when a regular market service was begun 
at request of state officials. The following May 
work with the spark set was discontinued and 
experimental 9YD became broadcasting station 
WCAJ. The transition period from the original 
twenty-watt set to our present 500-watt com- 
posite outfit was filled with valuable engineering 
experience. 


Local Conditions Govern Programs 


The question may well be raised whether the 
university is warranted in operating a transmit- 
ter of its own rather than to send its programs 
through commercial stations. The answer must 
depend to a large extent on local conditions. If 
regular and extensive schedules are contemplated, 
the commercial station cannot in fairness be ex- 
pected to give free service when the time can be 
sold at present prices. If regular rates are paid 
the expense runs higher than the maintenance of 
a station on the campus. There have been re- 
peated instances where lecture courses and other 
educational features were dropped from the 
schedule of commercial stations as soon as they 
could sell the time for advertising purposes. 
Faculty and students take greater interest in an 
institution that speaks directly for them and to 
their friends and constituents. Professors dis- 
cussing controversial subjects also feel greater 
freedom to speak their convictions without fear of 
censorship from the campus station. For the 
small college or for the university whose broad- 
casting requirements are limited to a few special 
lectures and an occasional concert or athletic con- 
test, the most satisfactory plan usually will be 
that of operating through a nearby commercial 
station. Where the school maintains its own 
transmitter it should jealously guard encroach- 
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ment of others on its special prerogatives and 
should have sufficient power to cover its field ef- 
fectively, say 500 to 2,000 watts. A rich and 
varied program is necessary in order to obtain 
and hold a regular audience. 

If some outside broadcaster is permitted to 
feature the football games, oratorios and com- 
mencement exercises, leaving to the college sta- 
tion the purely educational activities, the latter 
loses prestige with its alumni and with the gen- 
eral public by comparison. 





Studying the Educational Forces 


A study of the educational forces of the na- 
tional government is now in progress, the Survey 
reports. This study is being made by an advisory 
commission in education appointed by Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, secretary of the interior. The pos- 
sibility of bringing the nation’s educational 
forces together under an assistant secretary of 
one of the departments is also under considera- 
tion. 

The committee has been divided into three 
groups: One will consider the educational activ- 
ities of the government, their present administra- 
tion and desirable changes in organization; 
another, the subsidies now given by the federal 
government to colleges, their present administra- 
tion, the results they obtain and the policies that 
should be adopted in the future; the third will 
study subsidies granted for education of less than 
college grade, the effectiveness of such grants and 
possible changes in policy. 





Closer Cooperation Between 
Schools and the Press 


Better cooperation between the schools and the 
press is advocated by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
Journal of the National Education Association, in 
an editorial. 

Mr. Morgan writes: “Do the newspapers in 
your community appreciate the schools? If they 
do not, have you done your part to give them an 
opportunity? Have you and the teachers made it 
easy for editors to have the facts about the 
schools? Have you treated reporters as friends 
and neighbors and fellow teachers, which they 
really are? The newspapers are rendering a great 
civic service, not the least important of which is 
the support of the schools. It would be a fine thing 
if someone of means would offer a thousand-dollar 
prize each year for the best newspaper editorial 
on the schools.” 
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School Accounting as Adapted to 
Small Districts 


This article suggests the main features of a system that has 
stood the test of practical experience and has proved a satis- 
factory means of exercising internal administrative control 


By PROF. JOHN E. CORBALLY, ScHOoOoL oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


intendent of schools in a small system is 

that of school accounting. The need for a 
simple, yet efficient system is more acute if the su- 
perintendent does not have clerical help. What- 
ever method may be used, it should provide an ac- 
curate itemized statement of expenditures at any 
time throughout the school year. 

The following system was used by me during 
the time that I was superintendent at South Bend, 
Wash. That place was a small community of ap- 
proximately 3,000 people, and it had about 600 pu- 
pils in the public schools of the district. The form 
used, which is shown here, required little clerical 
work, yet all of the information desired was com- 
plete and easily accessible. This form was printed 
on loose-leaf sheets, 6 by 914 inches in size. These, 
with a loose-leaf binder and indexes comprised 
the material used. 

The form had spaces for the following infor- 
mation.! 


Oi: of the problems that confront a super- 





' The numbers in parenthesis refer to the numbers in the form re- 
produced here. 


The school year for which the record is kept. 
The classification of expenditures. 
Superintendent’s order number. 

Warrant number. 

Date warrant was paid. 

Company from which articles were pur- 
chased. 

List and quantity of items purchased. 
Amount expended for grade school. 
Amount expended for high school. 

Total amount of expenditure. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
The items were segregated under six heads, 
and these were the general headings listed on the 
form from the office of the state superintendent 
of public instruction entitled ‘Classification of Ex- 
penditures for Second-Class Districts.” These 
were: expense of general control; expense of in- 
struction; expense of operation; expense of main- 
tenance of school plant ; expense of auxiliary agen- 
cies; capital outlay. 
Each division had a number of subdivisions and 
each subdivision was given a separate number. In 
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this particular case the numbers assigned corre- 
sponded with those found on County Form No. 97- 
1915, “Distribution of Expenditures for Second- 
Class Districts.” This particular form is used by 
each county auditor for keeping a record of the 
expenditures from the general fund of each school 
district in the county. The subdivisions listed be- 
low are merely’ suggestive. They show the flexi- 
bility of this particular method of segregation: 

Not all of the subdivisions listed would be 


Expense of General Control 
Clerk’s Office Expense 
Elections and Census 
Superintendent’s Office............ r 
Other Expense (Phone, publication 

of notices, diplomas, etc). 9 

Expense of Instruction 
Text Books 
Instructional Supplies 

Commercial Department 
Freight on Instructional Sup- 


plies 
Miscellaneous Supplies, as 
book covers, ink, paste 
Paper 


Penmanship Supplies 
Primary Supplies 
Teachers’ Supplies 
Technical Supplies................ 18a 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 


Physics 
rR 18b 
Expense of Operation of School Plant 
ks bobsee duvonewwred Locke De 21 
I BD re a a a 22 
eS ree 23 
Janitors’ Supplies ................ 24 
eS, . kd vic ee vak cutee. 25 


Expense of Maintenance of School Plant 
Repair of Buildings............... 27a 
Upkeep of Buildings.............. 27b 


Repair of Equipment............. 28a 

Replacement of Equipment........ 28b 

EE Ee eee eee ree 29 

GOmer Mempemees..........6..605-- 30 
Expense of Auxiliary Agencies 

FO ee eee er 

Libraries. Other Expenses....... 34 

Transportation of Pupils.......... 37 
Capital Outlay 

Equipment of Old Buildings...... 5la 

“quipment of Old Grounds........ 51b 
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needed by all districts. The item for transporta- 
tion, for example, might be omitted in some dis- 
tricts. On the other hand, other subdivisions 
inight be needed, and those could be added without 
increasing the complexity of the system. No sepa- 
rate sheets were kept for salaries of teachers or of 
janitors, as these items are constant for the 
school year and the superintendent has this in- 
formation available on the monthly pay roll sheets. 

The large number of subdivisions under the 
general heads of “Instructional Supplies’ and 
“Technical Supplies” make it possible to distribute 
more easily the various items that are included 
under the major division entitled “Expense of In- 
struction.” This facilitates the computation of 
the cost per pupil per day for both the elementary 
school and the high school. In any district in 
Washington where there are large numbers of 
pupils enrolled from non-high-school districts, 
this is important. The basis for recompensing 
high-school districts for the education of pupils 
from non-high-school districts is the cost per 
pupil per day in the high school furnishing such 
instruction. Failure to keep an accurate record 
of high-school costs might deprive a district of 
money that is rightfully due that district for ren- 
dering a certain type of service. 

If the school district is at or near the county 
seat, the superintendent can check his expend- 
itures each month by examining his district’s ac- 
count at the auditor’s' office. This should not take 
more than an hour or two one day a month. 


How System Operates 


The mechanics of the system are simple. When 
a bill is received for certain items that have been 
purchased, the number of the classification to 
which the items belong can be put on the bills as 
they are O K’d for payment by the superintend- 
ent. For example, an invoice for books would be 
marked 16, while the phone bill would be 9. If 
an invoice contained a number of different items, 
the class number could be placed after each one, 
for example: 


2 sets 3x5” index cards .. .78 7 
2 doz. class record books. 4.90 17 (Teachers’) 
26 diplomas ........ 16.36 9 


At the same time that the superintendent 
checked over the invoice with his order, he could 
put his order number on the invoice. 

After the bills have been presented to the school 
board for approval for payment, and the claims 
have been made out and sent to the county audi- 
tor, a record will come back showing the number 
of the warrant that has been drawn for each sepa- 





1In some states it would be some other county or town office. 
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rate invoice. Then each invoice can be posted, and 
since the classification and order number were 
listed previously on each invoice, it should take 
only a little time to post each separate item on 
its proper page. At the same time, the amount of 
the invoice that should be charged to grade-school 
expense is entered in Column 8, entitled “Grade,” 
and the amount chargeable to high-school expense 
is entered in Column 9. The sum of Columns 8 and 
9 should equal the amount that is put in Column 
10, or “Total.” 


Advantages Plan Offers 


This presupposes that the superintendent or 
someone in his office makes out the claims for war- 
rants each month, and submits the claims with 
their accompanying invoices to the board for 
approval. If he does not do this, he should be able 
to show the board that there are merits in the 
plan, and to obtain permission from the board to 
give the plan a trial. The claims would be turned 
over to the board members for their signatures be- 
fore they are sent to the auditor for payment. The 
claims contain spaces for the distribution of ex- 
penditures between grade schools and high school, 
and that segregation could be made at the time 
the claims were being made out. 

The particular advantages of keeping a record 
of expenditures in a loose-leaf form of this type 
are at least four. In the first place, it shows 
definitely just what amount has been spent for 
any or all items of the budget at any particular 
time. The superintendent will know when he is 
close to the limit set aside for any one particular 
purpose, and can be guided in his purchasing by 
such information. Since each column should be to- 
taled at the end of each month, it is an easy mat- 
ter to make out a financial statement for the board 
for each regular monthly meeting. This report 
would give the following information: classifica- 
tion of expenditure; amount budgeted; amount 
spent; balance in fund. 

In the second place, the superintendent has defi- 
nite information as to the quantity of specified 
items purchased during the year, together with 
the price paid for each item. This is found to be 
convenient to have at hand when it becomes neces- 
sary to make purchases for the following year. It 
is sometimes more economical to buy such mate- 
rials as paper, paste, ink, in large amounts, as it 
is possible to get a better price on a quantity basis 
or the freight rate might be reduced. The record 
of purchases for the past year is a guide to future 
purchases. 

In the third place, this system proves valuable 
in making out the budget for the ensuing school 
year. By knowing just what amounts were paid 
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for various items during the current year, it be- 
comes easier to justify a request for a similar or 
larger amount for the following year. The mem- 
bers of the board can be shown just how the 
money is being spent. An itemized statement for 
repairs made during the year, with the cost of 
each repair, would be more acceptable to the board 
than the mere statement, “Repairs, $750.” 

A fourth way in which this system is valuable 
is in checking what are suspected to be duplicate 
invoices that might be received during the year. 
I recall two separate instances in one year of this 
very occurrence, but by referring to the distribu- 
tion of expenditures it was found that both had 
been paid. The warrant number and the date 
when the warrant was drawn were sent to each 
firm, and they were able to check back and rec- 
tify their error. 

This system is flexible and can be adapted 
to the needs of different school districts. It is 
particularly suited to the needs of the adminis- 
trator in the smaller school who finds that the 
amount of time at his disposal for keeping his 
financial records is not enough to justify anything 
but the use of a simple but efficient system of ac- 
counting. 





A Chain of Small Colleges in a 


Great University Series 


Present day colleges are the weakest link in the 
modern system of higher education, Dr. Bernard 
I. Bell, warden, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., is quoted as saying in the Jour- 
nal of Education. Doctor Bell advocates a system 
of small colleges isolated from the rush of cities 
but linked as parts of an important university 
group. 

Small, intimate, personalized and relatively se- 
cluded undergraduate colleges within the univer- 
sity itself, each largely self-governed but all 
taught by scholars firmly banded to one another 
and to the research scholars in the common life 
of the university, would provide sufficient train- 
ing preparatory to specialization, Doctor Bell be- 
lieves, and would make possible extended personal 
contact with the students. 

“It is impossible,” Doctor Bell says, ‘to make 
men in job lots and impossible to make people 
thoughtful by lecturing at them. Education is 
not miraculous or mechanical, and personal con- 
tacts have always been and must always be basic- 
ally important. The day of the big classroom col- 
lege is, or ought to be over.” 

St. Stephen’s is affiliated with Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Instruction Costs in Typical Small 
High Schools—A Study* 


Schedule of alternating programs suggested to replace tradi- 
tional preparatory curriculum for pupils in small schools who 
do not contemplate continuing their education in college 


By J. T. HOOD, Jr., PRINCIPAL, WILMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, MASS. 


increase during each of the four years of the 


|’ IS quite evident that pupil-hour costs will 
With 


high school as the classes grow smaller. 
this in mind Table IV was prepared. 

According to Table IV, this tendency of the 
pupil-hour cost to increase during the four years 
is marked. Also, the tendency for subjects of- 
fered in the same years by the five groups of 
schools to increase in cost as the schools decrease 
in size is quite definite. These tendencies are 
particularly true in the case of Latin, French, 
mathematics, science, commercial and miscellane- 
ous subjects. Under miscellaneous are included 
such subjects as Spanish, manual training, cook- 
ing, sewing, printing and mechanical drawing, 
all of which are offered infrequently. 

Taking into account the tendencies mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, it is to be questioned 
whether the smaller schools are justified in offer- 
ing subjects in such slight demand. The reason 
for these offerings, no doubt, is the insistence by 
the communities that the high school shall pre- 
pare for entrance to the Eastern colleges. 

The problem raised here is one of educating 
the communities to see that there are many good 
colleges which do not demand a traditional and 
restricted preparation, and further that there are 
degrees other than the bachelor of arts which 
signify just as fully that the recipient is the grad- 





*This is the concluding part of Mr. Hood’s article. The first half 
appeared in the September issue. 


uate of a four-year college course and has been 
exposed to an equivalent amount of so-called 
“culture.” In addition, the recipient of a degree 
other than the bachelor of arts may be well pre- 
pared to meet the problems of life and wrest a 
living from an apparently critical and reluctant 
world. 

In support of the statement that there are good 
colleges willing to accept our graduates who have 
not had the traditional course consisting of four 
years of Latin, three of French, three or four of 
mathematics and other required subjects, the fol- 
lowing information gleaned from the Bulletin of 
the Newton, Mass., High School is offered. 

These colleges will admit students who have 
had three years of mathematics, two of any lan- 
guage, a year of history and either physics or 
chemistry, as candidates for the degree desig- 
nated: Bates, B.S.; Bowdoin, B.S.; Brown, Ph.B., 
B.S.; Massachusetts Agricultural College, B.S.; 
Middlebury, B.S.; Skidmore, B.S.; Tufts, B.S.; 
University of Maine, B.S. and Vermont Univer- 
sity, B.S. By increasing the language offering 
to three years the following colleges may be 
added to the list: Cornell, B.S.; Dartmouth, A.B., 
B.S.; Harvard, B.S. and Simmons, B.S. 

This information, while it is believed to be ac- 
curate, is to be taken neither as a guide in the 
preparation of pupils for any particular college 
nor as an exhaustive listing. The information 
is given here merely as an indication of the possi- 
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TABLE IV—MEDIAN COSTS IN CENTS 
First Year Second Year 

Group I I] Til IV V I II Ill IV V 
English ...... 4.7 3.7 5.0 5.5 7.9 5.2 5.0 5.8 7.4 9.0 
Sr 5.6 8.1 3.9 10.2 18.5 5.7 9.9 15.6 20.1 21.7 
French ...... 5.4 — 4.4 a aad 5.9 4.8 6.7 6.2 10.7 
Mathematics 4.8 5.9 7.9 8.4 12.9 5.1 8.7 13.4 17.4 25.0 
Science ...... 3.8 6.3 5.6 5.5 10.8 4.2 7.8 6.8 7.0 12.6 
History ...... 3.8 5.0 4.2 4.7 7.5 4.3 6.8 4.8 6.3 9.6 
Commercial .. 4.7 3.5 5.0 5.4 12.7 6.0 5.5 7.7 11.2 16.2 
Musical ...... 6.3 7.6 16.7 15.5 wee 7.6 11.7 22.4 15.5 25.0 
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bility of devising a program of studies that will 
simplify the offerings and still prepare pupils to 
continue their education in a college. 

The costs given in Table V were found in the 
following manner: All English classes reported 
in all of the schools were arranged in order and 
the cost of the middle class in this arrangement 

















TABLE V—MEDIAN COSTS IN CENTS BY 
DEPARTMENTS 
I a eae ee ye 7.1 
bie a6 is bela ei ie ae ee eee 15.6 
iS Ot ad oa ae ee 9.8 
re 12.9 
I ee cen i re nae |e 10.8 
NS es es wae we a Me ala 5.5 
Eo a ee eaten 10.3 
kts ae oedamenneed 15.5 








placed in the table. The same procedure was 
followed for the other departments. 

One interesting fact is brought out in this 
phase of the study. One would naturally expect 
to find the median cost for English to be the 
lowest of all departments, since every pupil must 
take English each year. This, however, is not 
true in this study. We find that history, with a 
median cost of 5.5 cents, is below the median 
cost of English, which falls at 7.1 cents. A posi- 
tive explanation of this apparent discrepancy 
cannot be offered but the following solution is 
suggested: Practically all freshmen and seniors 
are required to take a history course and, in addi- 
tion, one or more courses are open to sophomores 
and juniors. In these latter courses, both sopho- 
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highest costs. This is due of course to small en- 
rollments. The smaller the school is the fewer 
are the pupils who register for these subjects. 
This makes it impossible to maintain a class size 
at, or anywhere near the size of classes in Eng- 
lish or history. 

In Kimball’s study, the arrangement is some- 
what different. His study ranks the departments 
in the following order: English, commercial, his- 
tory, science, mathematics, foreign languages 
and miscellaneous. 

The median cost of ali of the subjects in all 
of the schools was found to be 8.3 cents. This 
agrees fairly well with the state median of 7.6 
cents reported by Kimball. Kimball had reports 
from every school in the state, and some of them 
enrolled more than 650 pupils. Thus the low 
costs in the larger schools would more than off- 
set the higher costs in the smaller schools. This 
would also help to account for the different rank- 
ing of the departments in his study. A large 
school is able to schedule one or more large 
classes in some of the subjects that are not in 
universal demand, while the small school is un- 
able to escape the small registration, if offered 
at all. 

Keeping in mind that the median cost for all 
subjects is 8.3 cents, we may well question the 
wisdom of teaching foreign languages in the 





TABLE VI—MEDIAN COSTS IN CENTS FOR 
TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN EACH 
GROUP OF SCHOOLS 
































mores and juniors are admitted to the same Subject Group I HW Ww Vv 
course, thus tending to keep the enrollment up to | First-year Latin ... 5.6 8.1 os a ye 
or in excess of actual sophomore or junior enroll- | Second-year Latin . 5.7 9.9 15.6 20.1 21. 
ment. That is, a school may offer early Euro- Third-year Latin ... 11.3 13.3 22.2 20.0 20.0 
‘ Fourth-year Latin .. 11.3 14.0 20.8 22.7 26.2 
pean history one year to both sophomores and = > ; , 4a 
juniors; the next year modern European history irst-year French .. 5.4 ... 44 ... .... 
will be offered to both sophomores and juniors. | Second-year French. 5.9 4.8 6.7 6.2 10.7 
Th th ‘strati : h h : Third-year French . 6.0 7.8 7.8 11.2 16.7 
us the registration for the three history | fourth-year French. 10.5 9.5 18.0 20.2 29.2 
courses may be in excess of registration in any : = ' 
three classes of English in the school. haan. spr —— ee ye Be sees 
Latin and miscellaneous subjects show the eer samen ees. See ca 
FOR TEACHING BY DEPARTMENTS 
Third Year Fourth Year 
I II III IV V I II III IV V Group 
4.1 6.6 5.4 7.3 8.3 5.4 6.2 6.7 6.9 8.3 .. English 
11.3 13.3 22.2 20.0 20.0 11.3 14.0 20.1 22.7 26.1. . Latin 
6.0 7.8 7.8 11.2 16.7 10.5 9.5 18.1 20.2 29.1..French 
7.6 11.6 13.0 19.1 24.7 13.1 11.4 14.1 26.0 58.3. . Mathematics 
8.7 11.1 15.8 19.1 22.0 10.7 11.1 15.4 19.1 22.9. .Science 
3.8 7.6 5.2 5.9 11.5 5.0 6.8 6.6 6.0 11.9. . History 
9.5 9.1 8.6 14.6 23.8 11.5 15.3 16.7 19.4 21.5. .Commercial 
9.1 30.9 12.1 25.3 25.0 5.7 39.6 12.1 25.3 22.1. . Musical 
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TABLE VII—SCHEDULE BASED ON AN ALTERNATING PROGRAM 1928-1929; 1930-1931, ETc. 
Period Teacher A (Prin.) Teacher B Teacher C 

1 Gen. Math. (1, 2) Mod. European History (3, 4) 

2 Algebra (3, 4) Civics (1, 2) 

3 Physics (3, 4) English 1 (1, 2) Bookkeeping I and II (3, 4) 

4 Lab. 2 days (3, 4) 

5 Latin I (2, 3) Typewriting I and II (1, 2) 

6 Gen. Se. (1, 2) English III (3, 4) 

7 Agric. I and II (1, 2) Sewing I and II (1, 2) 











upper years, especially in the smaller schools. 
Latin can probably be carried through the four 
years of the larger schools without undue ex- 
pense. This is also true of French. The cost 
of the third and fourth years of Latin begins to 
be expensive in Group III and it is to be ques- 
tioned as to whether or not the schools in Groups 
III, IV and V are justified in offering this sub- 
ject. Many of these schools attempt to keep the 
cost down by combining third and fourth years 
of Latin and offering Virgil one year to both 
juniors and seniors, and Cicero the next, but in 
spite of this the costs mount. A third year of 
French begins to be expensive in Group III and 
continues to increase in Groups IV and V. Span- 
ish does not require much consideration for it 
is offered by only one school in Group III and one 
in Group IV. In view of these high costs, if for 
no other reason, it might be well for schools in 
Groups III, IV and V to offer but one language 
and in the case of Groups IV and V but three 
years or possibly two years of that language. 
The problem of instruction costs has received 
some attention in the past and educators have 
tried to reduce the number of small classes in 
certain subjects by allowing pupils of two or 
more grades to elect these subjects. In the very 
small schools, even when this device has been 
resorted to, it has been impossible to offer some 
subjects. It is found, however, that the tradi- 


tional college preparatory subjects have been re- 
tained and this has resulted in the many small 
classes that have been noted in this study. 

As a result of this study I hope I may be able 
to suggest a satisfactory curriculum for the small 
high school. 


In proposing this curriculum I have 








TABLE VIII—SCHEDULE BASED ON AN ALTERNATING PROGRAM 1929-1930; 1931-1932, ETC. 









in mind a high school that enrolls from 40 to 50 
pupils and employs 3 teachers. 

From an analysis of the 10 high schools in 
Group V reporting in this study, it was found 
that the median-sized school enrolled 39 pupils 
and employed 3 teachers. Therefore, this typical- 
sized school was selected as the one for which a 
four-year curriculum should be proposed. The 
suggestion of adopting an alternating program, 
as advocated by certain educators, was followed. 
The schedules presented in Tables VII and VIII 
are the result of this suggestion. 

From Tables VII and VIII, it will be noted 
that the principal is required to teach only three 
subjects each year. This will leave him sufficient 
time for some supervision of the instruction in 
his building. The two years of work in agricul- 
ture are carried on at the same time in the same 
class. This should be possible, inasmuch as the 
course in mind would consist largely of individ- 
ual projects. The same is true of the courses in 
sewing, typewriting and bookkeeping. 

Let us analyze these proposed schedules and 
note the possibilities of election in each of the 
four high-school grades for each year. Every 
effort has been made to enrich the work of the 
ninth and tenth grades, since the heaviest mor- 
tality occurs during these two years, and the 
survivors are a highly selected group for whom 
a somewhat more restricted offering may be rea- 
sonably adequate. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that there may 
be weaknesses in the curricular offerings pre- 
sented in Tables IX and X. Nevertheless, I do 
feel that such offerings are an improvement over 
many in actual use. Especial attention is called 

















Period Teacher A (Prin.) Teacher B Teacher C 
1 U. S. History (3, 4) 
2 Geom. (3, 4) Early European History (1, 2) 
3 Chemistry (3, 4) English II (1, 2) Bookkeeping II and I (38, 4) 
4 Lab. 2 days (3, 4) 
5 Latin II (3, 4) Type. II and I (1, 2) 
6 Biology (1, 2) English IV (3, 4) 
7 Agric. II and 1 (1, 2) Sewing II and I (1, 2) 
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TABLE IX—ELECTIVE OFFERINGS ON AN 
ALTERNATING PROGRAM, 1928-1929; 
1930-1931, Etc.* 








Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
English I English I English III English III 
Civics Civics Mod. Eur. Hist. Mod. Eur. Hist. 
Gen. Math. Gen. Math. Algebra Algebra 
Gen. Science Gen. Science Physics Physics 

Latin I Latin I 
Agric. I Agric. II B’k’g I B’k’g II 
Sewing I Sewing II 
Type. I Type. IT 





*Subjects listed above the break in the table are acceptable for 
entrance by many colleges. 








to the enriched offerings for the ninth and tenth 
grades. Opportunity must be provided in a three- 
teacher school for the few who will desire to con- 
tinue their education beyond the secondary school. 
This has been provided for. However, it must 
be borne in mind that the curriculum here pro- 
vided will not prepare for certain exclusive in- 
stitutions of higher learning. For those pupils 
who are determined to enter such institutions 
there are two roads open: first, to complete two 
years of work in the smaller school and then to 
transfer to some nearby larger high school which 
offers the necessary preparation; second, to com- 
plete four years of work in the smaller school 
and then to enroll in a good preparatory school 
for one or two years of intensive work. 

Let us now compare this proposed program of 





TABLE XI—COMPARISON OF PROGRAMS OF STUDIES 
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studies with those offered by the smallest, the 
median-sized school and the school immediately 
below the median, included in Group V of this 
study. This group includes those schools that 
enroll from 1 to 50 pupils. 

I should like to call attention to some interest- 
ing facts that are brought out in Table XI. The 
proposed school offers but two years of Latin 
while the three schools now in operation offer 
four years in this field. Two years of Latin un- 
doubtedly will meet the needs of practically all 
the pupils who may attend this small rural high 
school; at any rate, it is sufficient to admit them 
to a college. When the third and fourth years 
of Latin are offered in a school of this size it 
inevitably results in another small class and the 
possible elimination of a subject that will prob- 





| TABLE X—ELECTIVE OFFERINGS ON AN 
| ALTERNATING PROGRAM, 1929-1930; 
1931-1932, Etc.* 


| Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 i 4 Grade 12 




















English II English II English IV English IV 
Early Eur. Hist. Early Eur. Hist. U. S. Hist. U. 8. Hist. 
Biology Biology Chemistry Chemistry 
m. m. 

seated Latin II Latin II 
Agric. I Agric. II B’k’g I B’k’g II 
Sewing I Sewing II 
Type. I Type. IT 

*Subjects listed above the break in the table are acceptable for 





a entrance by many colleges. 




















Proposed Median Just Below Median Smallest 

3 teachers 3 teachers 314 teachers 3 teachers 

40 pupils 40 pupils 39 pupils 28 pupils 
(approximate) 
Subjects Offered 

Eng. 1, 2, 3, 4 Eng. 1, 2, 3, 4 Eng. 1, 2, 3, 4 Eng. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Latin 1, 2 Lat. 1, 2, 3, 4 Lat. 1, 2, 3, 4 Lat. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Perry Te rer French 1, 2, 3 French 1, 2, 3 French 1, 2, 3 
i #&8 £+ = é$$éhenonenat  .  ipinmnmcgy = Ge eeu ee cee 
Algebra Algebra Algebra Algebra 
Plane Geom. Plane Geom. Plane Geom. Plane Geom. 
—eeied i |. “@¢imummecses Rev. Math. Rev. Math. 
ee en ee ee Lee Gen. Science 
Biology rr es eee Biology 
Physics Physics Physics Physics 
Chem. Chem Chem. Chem. 
lea NS Oe ee 
Ear. Eur. Hist. Anc. Hist. Anc. Hist. Anc. Hist. 
Mod. Eur. Hist. Mod. Hist. Eur. Hist. Eur. Hist. 
U. S. Hist. U. S. Hist. U. S. Hist. U. S. Hist. 
ee —=——«<CO Kh Bookkeeping  —........eee. 
-: && i Sree iene A ere. 
POY ar ee er eer ee Stenog. Pe ee 
oo ge BS | re Ee ee eee 
ities. > stewecwerens Cooking ace abtulaie as 


Agric. I and II 
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ably appeal to a great number of pupils. For 
similar reasons no work in French has been sug- 
gested. 

A course in general mathematics has been in- 
troduced and this, together with algebra and 
geometry, will meet the requirement of the two 
and a half years of mathematics set up by many 
colleges. This obviates the necessity of offering 
a course in review mathematics. Many first- 
year pupils do not elect algebra, and perhaps they 
are wise not to do so, but I believe that prac- 
tically all of them could be persuaded to take the 
course in general mathematics. 

Four years of work are suggested in the fields 
of science and the social studies. This is not true 
of any of the three schools listed in this study. 
Finally, courses are offered in the fundamentals 
of typewriting, bookkeeping, practical sewing 
and scientific agriculture. The three schools, 
whose offerings are shown in this study, have no 
course in agriculture, and two of them offer no 
work in typewriting, bookkeeping or sewing. 

One other device to enable the small school to 
increase its curricular offerings without depriv- 
ing most pupils of their rights is the use of 
correspondence courses. I know of one high 
school where this device is in operation. Thirty- 
three boys and girls are enrolled in four courses: 
interior decoration; household management; 
gasoline automobiles and mechanical drawing. 


Correspondence Courses Used 


Under the plan operating in this school, the 
school program is so arranged that the work of 
the course is done by the pupils during regularly 
scheduled daily periods. A teacher supervises 
the work. The average time spent by a pupil 
on each lesson is at least six hours. The lessons 
are completed within an assigned time so that all 
the papers may be mailed in bulk. Lesson reports 
are sent to the correspondence school by the 
school authorities and not by individual pupils. 
These lesson reports are then corrected and 
graded by the correspondence school. Certifi- 
cates are awarded to those satisfactorily com- 
pleting courses. 

Lesson material which may be used repeatedly 
by different groups of pupils is provided at cost 
and, in most courses, a flat rate per lesson-report 
is made for correction, grading and certification. 

The expense to a school department for a wide 
variety of courses is much less than the salary 
of one teacher. Aside from its low cost, this plan 
has the advantage of training the pupil in self- 
reliant study and of establishing a healthy re- 
action to regular school work. School credit is 
allowed for all courses completed. 
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The facts presented in this study will, I be- 
lieve, bear out my contention that the proposed 
program of studies will come nearer to meeting 
the needs of the pupils enrolled in the small high 
school than the programs now in effect. The 
three programs now in use tend to follow the tra- 
ditional college preparatory curriculum to the 
detriment of the interests of pupils not contem- 
plating college entrance. 





Controlling Extra-Curricular 
Activities in the High School 


How to control the social, athletic and other 
extra-curricular activities of the high schools of 
a city is one of the many problems confronting 
city school officials, according to W. S. Deffen- 
baugh, city school specialist, Bureau of Education, 
in the United States Daily. 

Mr. Deffenbaugh continues: “Such activities 
cannot and should not be ignored. One of the 
hopeful signs in secondary education is that nu- 
merous activities assisting in the development of 
the intellectual, physical and social needs of the 
pupils are being introduced into the high schools 
of the country. It is true that some persons still 
hold to the idea that children go to school almost 
solely to study from books and that the extra- 
curricular activities dissipate the energies of 
pupils and should not be tolerated. These activi- 
ties, however, have found their way into the high 
schools and will remain there. 

“High-school principals are gradually coming 
to realize the fact that their pupils must have a 
certain amount of social life and are attempting 
to provide wholesome, social activities in the 
school building to take the place of the downtown 
dance hall and the high-school fraternity. 


Social Life Must Be Recognized 


“The social life of high-school pupils cannot be 
ignored. It must be recognized and directed. 

“An extra-curricular activity that has had its 
share of discussion by boards of education, high- 
school principals and teachers is athletics. No 
doubt many of the criticisms directed against ath- 
letics in the high school are warranted; but 
athletics are in the schools to stay and are becom- 
ing more and more popular each year. The prob- 
lem of athletic activities is being solved by making 
them a part of the general scheme of physical 
education. 

“Besides the social and athletic activities of the 
high schools there are organizations and clubs 
that play an important part in the all-round 
development of pupils.” 
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An example of successful remodeling is the Holbrook Elementary School, Hamtramck, Mich., which was built in 1897 
and modernized in 1928. 


When Remodeling Is Profitable 


A practical problem in elementary education- 
al designing as it was worked out under 
field conditions in a public school system 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


cation and superintendents is when to tear 

down an old building and when to remodel. 
Many factors are involved in the answer to this 
apparently simple question. 

The major considerations are (1) the instruc- 
tional policies of the board of education; (2) the 
character of the physical plant; (3) spacing 
standards; (4) the location of the school plant; 
(5) the adequacy of the school site; (6) present 
use; (7) possible future educational demands; 
(8) the possibility of additions and remodeling 
and (9) the time of replacement. Many of these 
factors are quite involved and cannot be adequate- 
ly considered here on account of space limita- 
tions.: Instead a specific problem of remodeling 
recently completed will be presented in detail to 


[ext problem often confronting boards of edu- 


1 For full discussion of this problem see “Public School Plant Pro- 
gram,”’ by Arthur B. Moehlman, Chapter IV, Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 


illustrate the technique under certain conditions. 

In the Fall of 1928 the board of education in 
Hamtramck, Mich., was confronted with the prob- 
lem of replacing the Holbrook Elementary School. 
This building, erected in 1897 and added to in 
1905 and 1913, served the southwest section of 
the city. In the general school plant program,’ 
developed in 1926, the Holbrook school had been 
scored as poor upon thirteen out of fifteen sig- 
nificant items.” Its location was rated as good 
and its height as fair. Within half a mile of 
heavy railroad transportation, and with the tend- 
ency of industry to encroach further upon its 
district, the area served was classified as a “slow- 
ly dying district.”* Under existing conditions 





1 See “‘Housing the Children, a Community Project’’ by Arthur B. 
Moehlman and R. Keyworth, Research Series i, 1926, Board of 
Education, Hamtramck, Michigan. 

2 Ibid, p. 64. 

3 For detailed explanation sce ‘Public School Plant Program,”’ 
Chapter IV and pp. 288-95. 
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the need for a building might be twenty to thirty 
years. 

The building itself was of brick construction, 
basement and two stories in height, fortunately 
built as an “I” plan. Interior construction was 
all of wood, an extreme fire hazard. Inadequate, 
poorly planned and very odorous mass toilet 
rooms were located in the basement. Two poorly 
lighted and ventilated rooms furnished the in- 
door recreation facilities. Heating, storage and 
a basement kindergarten, two-thirds under 
ground with typical basement windows, com- 
prised the basement facilities. Heat ducts were 
carried so low that custodial operatives were 
forced to sweep with head constantly bent for- 
ward. A man above average height could not 
stand upright. 

The basement, due to inadequate waterproofing, 
was constantly damp and upon occasions of heavy 
rain was actually flooded. On the first floor was 
another kindergarten and seven classrooms with 
good natural but poor artificial lighting. There 
were eight similar classrooms upon the second 
floor. Extra large stair landings on the second 
floor had been partitioned off, one as a library 
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and the other as a teachers’ rest room. A cubby- 
hole on the landing between second floor and attic 
served as the principal’s office. Children hung 
their wraps upon closely spaced hooks in dimly 
lighted and poorly ventilated cloakrooms, one ad- 
jacent to each classroom. 

The basement corridor was too low for general 
use; the first floor corridor was irregular in 
shape, and all three, because of wood construction 
were extremely difficult to keep clean. The first 
general survey (1926) condemned the building 
making necessary immediate abandonment. 

Despite these conditions it was not possible, 
for financial reasons, to consider this problem 
seriously until the Fall of 1928 or slightly more 
than two years after the adoption of the general 
school plant program. In the meantime popula- 
tion changes in this area were carefully studied 
and the findings of the original survey modified 
to meet changed conditions. Industrial and hous- 
ing changes were taking place more rapidly than 
had been anticipated and the modified require- 
ments for housing facilities in this area were now 
set at not more than twenty-five years. 

The board of education was then confronted 
























































Kon 1B 1A 2B 2A 3B 8A 4B 4A 5B 5A 
Health 
Gym. and Hygiene ........ 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
sock 0 tee 8 es Bln gn ce 140 140 140 140 112 112 56 56 56 56 56 56 
- 6 “Senin 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 | 
| TOTAL 336 336 336 336 308 308 252 252 252 252 252 252 | 
| Language 
Reading and Phonics ..... 784 672 644 644 420 420 420 420 308 308 308 308 
SS jj  peeteeveresierys s ¢€ «6 0 Oo oO 0 © 112 112 112 112 
a | eae eageSenete 0 56 84 84 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 
| Penmanship ............. 0 56 56 56 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 
Se lin Caan 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 
TOTAL 840 840 840 840 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 700 
Social Study 
Auditorium .............. 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
Nature Study ............ 112 112 112 1122 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| ne as come 0 oO oO O 112 112 140 140 140 140 140 140 
TOTAL 252 252 252 252 252 252 280 280 280 280 280 280 | 
Exact Science 
Arithmetic ............... 0 O O 0 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
| TOTAL 0 O OO © 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
Fine Arts 
eS na oe 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 140 
- > eCencgoren: 56 56 56 56 56 56 84 84 84 84 84 84 
| Art, Industrial ........... 56 56 56 56 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 B84 
| TOTAL 252 252 252 252 280 280 308 308 308 308 308 308 
| Grand Totals 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 1680 
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Contrast this remodeled playroom, spacious and 


by the question raised at the beginning of this 
article. Should the Holbrook building be razed 
and replaced by another or would a complete re- 
modeling of the structure be feasible? The physi- 
cal conditions have been described. They were 
worse than are usually found under these circum- 


light, with the original playroom shown below. 


stances. The building was a menace to health and 
to life. It was inadequate instructionally. On the 
other hand there was the problem of the slowly 
dying district. Would it be good judgment to 
erect a new building (estimated construction cost, 
not including site, $350,000) that would be used 
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not more than twenty-five years or should an 
attempt be made to develop facilities to cover the 
shorter expectancy of use? 

The superintendent, an educational consultant, 
an architect and a practical builder studied the 
problems in their respective fields. Educationally, 
the “I” plan was easy to remodel. The outside 
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plans to the board which ordered him to proceed. 

Superintendent Keyworth requested the edu- 
cational specialist to prepare an educational plan 
for approximately 800 children, to be operated 
upon the duplicate plan of administration, in ac- 
cordance with the adopted policies? of the board 
and in terms of the accompanying time schedule. 


The old building had narrow halls leading to the classrooms. 


dimensions of the building were such that it 
would be relatively easy to change the inside de- 
sign to meet existing instructional demands. The 
architect and builder after exhaustive examina- 
tion and tests found footings and outside walls in 
excellent condition. The results of their examina- 
tion resulted in a recommendation to remodel, at 
an estimated expense of approximately $140,598 
which would include remodeling, architect’s fees, 
educational planning, inspection and equipment, 
thereby making a saving of $209,402 over a new 
building, not taking the site into consideration. 
If a new building were to be built it would be 
necessary to secure additional land, the estimated 
cost of which was $182,000. Against this could 
be placed a credit for the old site of approxi- 
mately $32,000 making the net additional expense 
$150,000. Therefore taking everything into con- 
sideration, the actual saving by remodeling would 
be $359,402. The reports of the educational spe- 
cialist, the architect and the builder were laid 
before Supt. M. R. Keyworth who presented both 


In addition, the requirements were that space 
for a complete school and community health and 
social program be included. The architect stated 
that all of the space between the outside walls 
would be available and that the building could be 
completely remodeled on the inside, care to be 
taken not to disturb existing fenestration. 

The first problem in redesigning this plant was 
to secure the maximum flexibility to meet unfor- 
seen possible future requirements. In the old 
building the heating ducts had all been carried 
in the side walls, near the cloakrooms, resulting 
in a rigid interior incapable of easy change in the 
size of units. By reducing the corridors to a uni- 
form width of twelve feet it was possible to plan 
a breather wall upon both sides to carry heat 
ducts and other equipment. This made possible 
planning in terms of fifteen-foot units, making 
due allowances for existing fenestration. In addi- 
tion, the corridor side of the breather wall fur- 
nished excellent space for individual hall lockers 


1 See “Public School Code of Hamtramck,” part II, Chapter VI. 
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and, on the classroom side sufficient space to 
meet built-in equipment needs. With respect to 
the use of hall lockers over cloakrooms or ward- 
robes there is little in favor of the latter two 
methods. The use of lockers in the breather wall 
promotes internal flexibility in construction. In- 
dividual lockers are more sanitary and with their 
use there is no indiscriminate mixing of different 
garments. They can be administered as easily in 
an elementary school as wardrobes or cloakrooms. 
They are much more sightly and permit the use 
of space inside the classroom for more important 
purposes. They are essential to any form of the 
transitional organization of elementary schools. 
The capacity of the old building including a 
scarcely usable basement kindergarten was 900. 
With this room eliminated, it was only 810. The 
second problem was to secure the new capacity, 
conforming to the instructional program, and the 
administrative policies of the board of education 
without enlarging the existing shell. This re- 
quired what is technically known as a sixteen- 
section school. In terms of the duplicate form of 


eo Eee pee 


The new Holbrook School has wide corridors and excellent 


administration, eight home rooms were essential. 
Specialized needs included gymnasium and audi- 
torium, clinic, library and literature, one music 
room, one art room and one science room. The 
total capacity of this organization from grades 
one to six, inclusive, was 720. A kindergarten, 
operated upon the two-session plan, added ninety 
more, making a total working capacity for 810, 
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which was equal to that of the old building, ex- 
clusive of the poorly lighted and ventilated base- 
ment kindergarten. 

To secure all extra facilities not included in the 
old plant and still furnish the required capacity 
at first seemed difficult. Filling in of an entry 
way and the use of the space formerly occupied 
by the ash pit offered a little extra space. Elimi- 
nation of cloakrooms made it possible to place 
two toilets upon each floor without cutting down 
the number of rooms. Use of what was formerly 
unused space in the basement also helped. After 
careful study and the redrawing of the educa- 
tional layout three times to attain the best space 
adjustments, a plan was evolved that provided 
eight home rooms and a library on the second 
floor; one music, one art and one science room, a 
kindergarten, administrative quarters on the first 
floor and a two-storied auditorium and gym- 
nasium starting in the basement. This last was 
not ideal but it was necessary under existing 
conditions. The relation between the facilities 
in the old and in the remodeled plan are shown 


a 
space for individual hall lockers. 


in the accompanying tabulation on page 50. 

The heating plant was shifted from the west 
to the east side of the building. Provision was 
also made upon the east side for boys’ and girls’ 
shower rooms, toilets, a small kitchen and a large 
janitor’s room. The area on the west side be- 
tween the old kindergarten and the ash room was 
filled in. The auditorium was placed on the 
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The new and the old at Holbrook. This modern classroom 
with its high ceilings, its generous blackboard space and 
its comfortably placed desks could only with difficulty be 
associated with the room below. Yet it is the same room. 
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northwest end and the gymnasium on the south- 
west side. A school and community clinic and 
waiting room, an office for the physical director 
and gymnasium storage were located upon the 
extreme southwest corner. One of the require- 
ments was for radio installation in every room to 
make possible participation in important broad- 
casting. A central radio control room was there- 
fore provided between the auditorium and the 
gymnasium. To meet the need for groups of 
children participating in pageants and other large 
auditorium activities during public presentation 
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placed next to the kindergarten, making them 
quickly available to the parents from the main 
entrance. A waiting room, storage, a vault, an 
assistant principal’s office, a principal’s office and 
a private toilet were included in this suite. 

The music room was placed next to the admin- 
istrative suite. This room was _ insulated 
carefully to deaden sound by using acoustical ma- 
terial upon the ceiling and by treating the plaster 
walls. In addition to the regular built-in wall 
equipment a fairly large cabinet was added for 
the storage of musical instruments, which are 





library facilities, illustrated by this picture, 
feature 


Inadequate 


a passage was allowed between the auditorium 
stage and the gymnasium. This eliminated the 
need for extra dressing and meeting rooms which 
would be used only upon special occasions. 

The new kindergarten was placed in the south- 
east corner of the first floor, bilaterally lighted. 
A fireplace, ornamented with nursery tiles, was 
made the architectural feature of the west wall. 
A drinking fountain in cool green tile was fea- 
tured on the north wall. Individual lockers, 
without doors, were provided for wraps in a room 
adjacent to the kindergarten. Sanitary facilities 
and large supply and equipment storage were also 
included. The administrative quarters were 


of which is a large 


have been supplanted by a well lighted library, the central 
fireplace. 


provided free to all children participating in the 
elementary orchestras. 

The art room has north and east light and is 
slightly longer than the other rooms on this floor. 
Built-in breather wall equipment includes a three- 
section zinc lined model display cabinet, a book 
case, a sink, a gas electric plate and a built-in 
ironing board. In the front of the room are a 
series-of cabinets for the storage of paper, child 
projects and the lumber used in small construc- 
tion activities. The room is equipped with tables 
and chairs and with a woodwork bench. 

The auditorium and the gymnasium extend 
throughout the first floor. The space over the 
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RELATION BETWEEN FACILITIES IN OLD BUILDING AND IN REMODELED PLAN 


Old Plan 


Floor Type of Room No. Size 
B Auditorium none 
B Gymnasium none 
B Clinic none 
B Girls’ Showers none 
B Boys’ Showers none 
B Kitchenette none 
B Radio Room none 
1 Kindergarten 2 24’x36’ 
1 Kdg. Lockers none 
1 Music Room none 
1 Art Room none 
1 Science Room none 
1 Conservatory none 
1 Cloakrooms 8 7’x18”” 
1 Teachers’ Rest 
Room 1 12’x16’ 
1 Principal’s Suite 1 12’x12’ 
1 Classrooms 6 24’x32’ 
1 Classrooms 2 24’x35’ 
2 Classrooms 6 24’x32’ 
2 Classrooms none 
2 Classrooms 2 24’x35’ 
2 Classrooms none 
| 2 Library 1 12’x12’ 
2 Cloakrooms 8 9’x18”” 
B Boys’ Toilet 1 15’x24’ 
B Girls’ Toilet 1 15’x24’ 
| 1 Girls’ Toilet none 
1 Boys’ Toilet none 
| 2 Girls’ Toilet none 
2 Boys’ Toilet none 
| Working Capacity 
| * One a damp, poorly lighted basement room. 
> Approximate or average size. 

















New Plan | 
Working Working 
Capacity No. Size Capacity 
1 30’x52’ 90 
1 30’x52’ 90 
1 14’x32’ 
1 15’x25’ 
1 18’x22’ 
1 8’x16’ 
1 14’x18’ 
180 1 24’x32’ 90 
1 9’x24’ 
1 24’x30’ 45 
1 24’x33’ 45 
1 23’x30’ 45 
1 23’x 8’ 
None Hall lockers 
1 14’x31’ 
1 24’x32’ 
270 None 
90 None | 
270 2 24’x32’ 90 
3 22’x82’ 135 | 
90 None 
3 30’x29’ 135 
1 32’x30’ 45 
None Hall lockers 
1 8’x 8’ 
1 4’x 6’ 
1 12’x12’ 
1 12’x12’ 
1 12’x12’ 
1 12’x12’ 
900 810 








radio control room was designed as a teachers’ 
rest room and is equipped with comfortable non- 
institutional furniture. 

The science room was placed at the southwest 
corner. One end was designed as a conservatory, 
with aquaria and cages for the inevitable rabbits, 
guinea pigs, frogs and garden snakes. Built-in 
cabinets for books, materials’ display and maps 
occupy the north wall. In addition a special sup- 
ply room was provided for extra large materials’ 
sto-age. 


Second Floor Is Spacious 


The second floor contains eight home rooms. 
Three rooms on the west side of the building are 
thirty feet wide. This was necessary because 
of the shell dimensions of the building. To pro- 
vide adequate natural lighting, transoms were 
provided in each of these units. The other home 
rooms are as close to the standard size as possi- 
ble, considering the width of the building. A li- 
brary, with a forty-five working capacity, was 


placed in the northeast corner and is bilaterally 
lighted. On the corridor wall are built-in book- 
cases and a fireplace. The entire south wall is 
also covered with bookshelves. As the need 
arises other bookcases can be added under the 
windows on the north side. 

The mass toilet rooms in the basement have 
been replaced by small sanitaries centrally lo- 
cated upon each floor. No child is required to 
walk more than seventy feet to reach a toilet. 
Drinking fountains are also centrally placed in 
each corridor. Toilet stalls for girls are of mar- 
ble without doors and in the boys’ rooms stall 
partitions have been omitted entirely for sanitary 
and administrative reasons. In the old building 
the air for ventilation was taken from the dusty 
playground at grade level. Much dirt was car- 
ried into the building in this way. Paper, dead 
leaves and other light refuse were carried against 
the screen by the air currents and constantly 
held there. In remodeling, the air intake was 
transferred to the roof. 
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A serious attempt was made in interior decora- 
tion to develop a plan whereby the institutional 
atmosphere so evident in most school buildings 
could be eliminated. A color specialist was em- 
ployed and experimentation made with a series 
of different combinations. The traditional golden 
oak and mahogany red were entirely eliminated. 
Instead, soft shades of gray, blue, green and yel- 
low were used in different combinations. How 
well this experimental attempt succeeded may be 
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seen in the accompanying color plates of the li- 
brary and kindergarten. When the building is 
finally completed window draperies of light 
translucent material, in warm shades, will be 
placed over all windows. This will relieve the 
bareness of window frames when used only with 
shades. The objection that the use of draperies 
is insanitary may be overcome by providing for 
their frequent cleaning. The cozy, homelike ef- 
fect gained more than outweighs the objections. 


Architectural Problems Met in a 
Reconstruction Project 


By B. C. WETZEL, B. C. WetTzeLt & Co., ARCHITECTS, DETROIT 


HE function of the architect in school plan- 
"a is to design and supervise the construc- 
tion of the building. The development of the 
school] plant as an educational unit can best be ac- 
complished by a specialist in the field of educa- 
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The basement plan of the old Holbrook School. 
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tional planning, working in close cooperation with 
the architect. 

Educational designing and architecture are two 
complementary phases of the problem, each re- 
quiring a specialist. This is particularly true in 
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remodeling. Here a generalized plan, found prac- 
tical and feasible for new development, cannot be 
used. The plan must usually be altered to fit the 
existing shell area, unless the community does 
not desire to take advantage of economy in remod- 
eling. 

In developing the new Holbrook School, Ham- 
tramck, Mich., the architects worked in conjunc- 
tion with Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, who did the 
educational designing and with Supt. M. R. Key- 
worth, who administered the complete activity. 

The old Holbrook building represented an anti- 
quated type of construction, built at three differ- 
ent periods. The exterior walls were brick, with 
wooden interior walls, floors and roof construc- 
tion. Brick walls, which were once exterior walls, 
separated the three sections. The width of the 
corridors varied with the section. In one part 
they were 20 feet wide, a great waste of valuable 
space. Heat ducts were built into the end walls 
and the rooms were further cut up by the use of 
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The first floor plan of the new Holbrook School. 
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This is the first floor as it appeared before remodeling. 


cloakrooms. The roof construction consisted 
of large heavy wooden trusses spanning from one 
side of the school to the other, a distance of 
slightly more than 70 feet. This roof not only 
contributed to a great load upon the exterior walls 
but also provided a large. high attic space of no 
other use than for casual storage. Taken as a 
whole, the building was an exceedingly bad fire 
hazard and a menace to the closely built surround- 
ing territory. 

At the request of the superintendent, the build- 
ing was first surveyed and drawings made show- 
ing the building as it actually existed. As in many 
of our older school buildings, where construction 
inspection was lax, the existing building showed 
considerable variation from the original draw- 
ings. This is so generally true in the case of old 
buildings that every remodeling job should be 
started upon drawings based upon exact meas- 
urement of the existing plant rather than upon 
the basis of original drawings. 

From this construction survey it was apparent 
that the only structural features of the building 
that could be retained were the brick walls that 
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Inconveniences of the second floor of the old building are 
here illustrated. 


formed the shell and the interior brick walls that 
formed the limits of the period sections. Succes- 
sive sampling of the construction indicated that 
these walls were sound. 

By careful calculation and experimental in- 
spection, it was determined that new fireproof 
floors and roof could be placed upon the old walls 
and would give no more weight than the old floor 
and roof construction with its enormous trusses. 
With that end in view a tentative plan was worked 
out with the thought of wrecking everything ex- 
cept the brick walls, building a new system of con- 
crete columns and beams on both sides of the 
new corridors and spanning from this interior 
concrete construction to the exterior walls with 
fireproof floors and a fireproof flat roof. The 
corridor walls were to be made of metal lath and 
plaster enclosing the concrete columns and the 
second floor was to be made with metal lath and 
plaster suspended from the roof slab. 

From this tentative layout the cost was esti- 
mated by the architect and a practical builder. 
After the proposition had been considered thor- 
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oughly by the board of education, the superintend- 
ent was authorized to carry out the plan. As 
described in the accompanying article by Profes- 
sor Moehlman, the architects furnished the edu- 
cational specialist with drawings of the shell area. 
Upon this basis, the educational plan was devel- 
oped and was approved by the superintendent. 

The problem of interposing within the old brick 
shell as it existed, a modern school layout to meet 
the needs of the educational plan of the adminis- 
tration for approximately 800 pupils, arranged in 
such a way as to make use of the existing win- 
dows and still secure adequate natural lighting, 
was difficult. The large rooms, such as the audi- 
torium and gymnasium, were created by leaving 
out the first floor in these rooms, thus using the 
basement and first story in one room, with the 
second floor forming the ceiling of the room. The 
old basement windows in these rooms were 
bricked up and the gymnasium walls faced with 
salt glazed brick up to the first floor level. This 
procedure provided a satisfactory facing for these 
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The new second floor is convenient, roomy and 
comfortable. 
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walls and at the same time materially strength- 
ened them, making up for the loss of lateral 
strength due to the removal of the first floor. 
The radio room was placed between the gymna- 
sium and auditorium so as to provide easy access 
from both rooms when phonograph record music 
for instructional purposes was sent to either room 
by means of loud speakers. 

An air shaft of brick was arranged to convey 
the fresh air from the roof to the basement, 
where it is filtered before passing to the heaters. 
The well lighted end of one of the corner rooms 
was made a conservatory and the balance, a sci- 
ence room. For home rooms Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 
where the corridor side of the room was too far 
from the windows for adequate natural lighting, 
skylights were provided as well as windows. 

Steel stairs were provided on the ends of the 
corridors, with terrazzo treads and nonslip tile 
nosings and plastered soffits to deaden the sound. 
The shower and closet stalls were made of marble, 
a material that cannot be defaced easily. 

A serious problem was the adequate waterproof- 
ing of the basement walls and the precautions nec- 
essary to prevent flooding of the basement due to 
the backing up of the sewers. Due to inadequate 
public sewers in Hamtramck the ground water is 
not properly carried away and the sewers back up 
at times of heavy storms. Adequate protection 
was given this building against ground water 
coming through the walls, by waterproofing mate- 
rial placed on the inside of the old basement walls 
behind the new plaster and behind the new salt 
glazed brick in the gymnasium. 


New Plumbing System Installed 


The sewer problem was solved by means of a 
new plumbing system in the building together 
with a tandem pump installation arranged in such 
a way that all sewage and rain water passes nor- 
mally to the public sewer in iron pipes. However, 
if the sewer at any time backs up or for any other 
reason does not drain, the pumps are automati- 
cally started and are capable of forcing the dis- 
charge from the basement drainage system into 
the public sewer. 

Another problem was what to do with the old 
interior woodwork such as doors, casings and 
base. As the cost of the building was to be kept 
as low as possible and within the amount set aside 
for that purpose, it was decided to use all the old 
interior finish woodwork, which was varnished 
pine, and to provide new pine finish to match the 
old where required. Then the old varnished pine 
and the new pine, as well as the school furniture, 
were painted and enameled in colors selected by a 
specialist. The result has a pleasing, restful ef- 
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fect, in keeping with the modern color tendency. 

The plans and specifications were finished, bids 
taken and the contractor selected prior to the close 
of the school year. The contract called for the 
contractor to be given possession of the building, 
June 1, 1929, and the building to be finished, Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, a period of three months, with a 
penalty clause requiring the contractor to forfeit 
$50 per day for every day after September 1, 
1929, that the building was uncompleted. School 
was dismissed just previous to June 1, and on 
September 3 the children were housed in a newly 
completed building. 

The present building, as redesigned and recon- 
structed, is as permanent and meets the needs of 
the present day educational plan as well as though 
an entirely new building had been constructed. 





Why a Study of School Financing 
Is Needed 


The excess of expenditures over revenue for 
public education in the United States was 305 
per cent greater in 1920 than in 1910, according 
to C. F. Hedges, superintendent of schools, Nee- 
nah, Wis. Many communities, when confronted 
with the method of financing a building program, 
are influenced by common practice. Mr. Hedges 
points out that a study made of the extent of the 
use of the pay-as-you-go plan in 133 cities of vary- 
ing population and of widely scattered location 
over the United States shows that during the last 
ten years of the total amount expended for new 
public-school buildings, approximately 16 per 
cent was financed by the pay-as-you-go plan and 
84 per cent by other methods. 

To quote Mr. Hedges directly: “There is little 
relation between the size of a city and the per- 
centage of school expenditures for new buildings 
that are borne by bond issues. Thus forty-eight 
cities of a population from 10,000 to 30,000 spent 
during the last ten years a total of about $29,752,- 
000 for new public-school buildings. Of this sum 
28.15 per cent was paid by direct tax. By way of 
comparison, five cities of a population of 500,000 
and over expended $120,497,000, of which 26.13 
per cent was provided by direct tax. In general, 
for the 133 cities studied there was a variation 
from 3 per cent to 28 per cent in the amounts of 
money raised by direct taxation for new school 
buildings during the last ten years. 

“Any community that attempts to plan its finan- 
cial policy with reference to new school buildings 
by observing the practice in nearby cities is likely 
to be misled in thinking that the observed prac- 
tice is a general one.” 
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The Relation Between Teachers’ 
Marks and Pupils’ Behavior® 


Statistical study of one elementary school in Cleveland, 
tends to confirm the theory that school marks are 
closely interrelated with the classroom conduct of pupils 


By WILLIAM L. CONNOR, CuHurer, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, CLEVELAND 


relation between teachers’ marks and pupils’ 
behavior may be pictured clearly, it may be 
well to begin this study with the simple story of a 
fourth grade pupil in one of the Cleveland schools. 
Thomas was revealed to the persons making 
this study by a marked discrepancy between his 
mental and educational ages as shown by test rec- 
ords. His teacher reported that he acted in a 
smart or sullen fashion by turns, failed to study 
and spent a great deal of time in day dreaming. 
His school record to the end of the third year was 
good, which is to say that his achievement and 
effort marks had been uniformly above average 
and his former teachers reported that he had been 
successful and happy. During the first semester 
of the fourth year a change was noted. Marks 
had fallen to average or below, and failing and 
near failing marks had appeared at both the first 
and second marking. 
The situation described here was noted during 
the last interval for which marks are given dur- 
ing the second semester of the school year. 


How Pupil’s Attitude Was Changed 


A visit to Thomas’ class showed that he was 
inattentive and overaggressive by turns. The 
teacher and principal both informed the investi- 
gator that the boy’s stepfather had been arrested 
for bootlegging. The mother confirmed the story 
and said that she had had a hard time to get along 
since her husband’s arrest. The child, when given 
a personal interview, said that the other children 
had seen his father arrested as they were going 
home from school, had teased him about it and 
had told his new teacher the first thing on Monday 
morning. The arrest had occurred at the interval 
between the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second semester when the boy had been pro- 
moted from 3-A to 4-B. Thomas blamed the 
teacher for his troubles, saying that she never 
gave him a chance. 


Trent elements of the general problem of the 


*Paper read before Section Q of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, New York City. 


As noted before, the tests showed a discrep- 
ancy between mental and educational ages. The 
difference was in favor of the educational age, 
raising a presumption of hard work and success- 
ful achievement. The facts were brought to the 
attention of the teacher, who was gradually 
brought to believe that the boy’s misbehavior un- 
der his disgrace and the teasing of the other chil- 
dren had perhaps misled her, causing her to rate 
his achievement low. A reversal of her attitude 
of suspicion and better marks helped the boy. 
By the middle of the following semester, she re- 
ported that a sudden resentful or sullen glance 
from Thomas when he was spoken to sharply 
seemed to be the extent of his misbehavior. 


Hypothesis Is Stated 


This story is much too simple and the outcome 
too satisfactory to be typical of the individual be- 
havior difficulties encountered in the study, and 
yet it reveals most of the essential elements stud- 
ied and makes real what the statistics go to show. 

The problem set up for this study is implied in 
the title. Some of the data useful in the solution 
appear in Table I. The best answer to the prob- 
lem is not a law but a hypothesis. This hypoth- 
esis is presented here as a brief summary of the 
findings. The paper then proceeds with the data 
upon which the hypothesis is founded. 

When we consider the findings of Wickman! as 
reported in “Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ 
Attitudes,” and of Hartshorne and May?’ as re- 
ported in “Studies in Deceit,” and add to them 
the findings of this study and the experience of 
the workers engaged in it, it seems safe to accept 
as a working hypothesis the following statement: 

The number and seriousness of the behavior 
difficulties present in any group of children are 
a function of the social strength of the individual 


1E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. 

2? Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit, The Macmillan Company, 
1928. 

8’ “Function” is here used, somewhat loosely, in the sense of a quan- 
tity dependent upon a peculiar combination of two other quantities. 
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TABLE I—RELATION BETWEEN TEACHERS’ MARKS, MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL AGE AND PUPILS’ BEHAVIOR 
| One Elementary School, Cleveland, 1925-26 
~- “oe a : = 
C D 
Achievement as Judged by | Achievement as Judged 
Room Grade School Marks, Compared With | by School Marks, Com- 
Achievement in Relation to pared With Behavior, 
Ability to Achieve as Shown by Connor’s Adaptation of 
Mental and Educational Tests* Wickman’s Scale 7 
a b a b 
| Upper Lower Upper Lower 
Half Half Critical Half ~ Half Critical a 
a. M.* 712." Ratio T. M.** (fm ha Ratio 
a ee ae ee See OOF | 
207 6-A +11.8 months < +17.9 months | 3.1 — 3.9 > — 68 2.9? 
211 6-B -7 months < +- 1.4 months | a |\—22.7 > —30.3 2.8 
101 6-B | — 6.9 months < — 5.5 months | a —11.0 > —17.8 2.1 
209 Overage | 9.6 months > + 6.4 months | 1.4 |\—36.9 > 50.5 1.2 
212 H. I. Q. 7.8 months < — 3.8 months | aa |—15.4 > —24.7 2.3 
210 5-A - 2.4 months < — .3 month | 1.0 i—15.9 > =—26.7 1.5 
208*** 5-A — 1.5 months > — 2.6 months 3 —34.0 ‘S ——sC«w 4.7 
203 5-B 4.4 months > — 3.6 months | 3.2 i— 8.9 +» ——— oa = 
208*** 5-B | + .6 month <+ 3.8 months | 15 —i3s > —401 oc 
111 H.I.Q. | — 9.6 months < — 1.0 months 2.5 = 9.5 < — 9.0**** 2 
| =. 204 4-A | + 1.2 months < + 3.3 months | 1.4 24.0 > —303 2.1 
905 | 4-B | + 6.9 months > + 3.5 months | 2.3 \—23.7 >. —40.3 2.4 
201 4-B - 3.3 months = + 3.3 months ~ 0 —184 > —304 4.6 
| 206 | 8-A -1 month < +12.0 months | 5.0 —41 > —17.0 3.9 
112*** 3-A | — 1.3 months <+ .7 month | — 9 —40.3 > —647 [ 35 
112*** 3-B 4.3 months < + 9.2 months | 2.1 —29 > —492 +j| 19 
109 3-B + 4.9 months < + 9.5 months | 3.3 i—6é6 > —123 38 
107 2-A | —17.8 months < —17.7 months 1 |—650 Ss —-108 j|;, £31 
108 9-A i— 5.6 months > —12.6 months 2.3 —11.9 > —18.7 2.1 
110 2-B | —11.0 months > —14.5 months 1.7 —210 > —25.9 | 1.8 
*Menta!l and educational ages determined by National Intelligence Test in Grades 3-6 and Detroit Primary Group Intelligence Test 
in Grade 2, for mental tests, and Stanford Achievement Examination,. for educational test. 
| covleme teacher. 7 Ag 
we Foe ee which is in the opposite direction from the difference in achievement judged by teachers’ marks. 





rated by each teacher twice for each child in her 
class in one of four squares. For the purposes of 
this study values were assigned to the squares 
as follows: 


Box 1 


members of the group and the social pressures 
under which they live and work. 

In the course of the argument leading to this 
hypothesis, it appears that school marks are a 
form of social pressure which, wrongly used, ag- 
gravates misconduct in children and makes it more 
difficult for them to develop unified personalities. A | B C 
It also appears that the wrong use of marks and 0 1 | 9 | 3 | 0 1 ry 2 
the social pressures they generate are sufficiently , , 











common to warrant a serious study of the problem 
and the creation and use of remedial and pre- 
ventive measures. 

The data and the argument leading to the pro- 
posed hypothesis follow: 

Each item in Wickman’s behavior chart was 


In Box 1 A has never occurred; B has occurred 
once or twice but no more; C recurs with occa- 
sional frequency; D has become almost habitual. 

In Box 2 A is of no consequence; B causes only 
slight difficulty; C causes considerable difficulty; 
D causes very serious difficulty. 
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The behavior score of any pupil was the sum 
of the numbers applying to the squares checked. 
It is the averages of such scores that are compared 
in Table I, Column D. 

The school marks in each subject at the last 
marking were averaged for each pupil. Each class 
was then divided into two groups approximately 
equal in number on the basis of these marks. 
This procedure forms two groups which exhibit 
the greatest possible apparent difference in 
achievement that it is possible to show on the 
basis of teachers’ marks. In other words, there 
is no overlapping of these groups in achievement 
according to teachers’ marks. 

Table I, Column D. In the Cleveland school 
where the study was made, teachers’ marks in 
achievement in the subjects studied by their pu- 
pils agreed closely with the amount and serious- 
ness of the misbehavior of their pupils. Every 
difference in behavior score averages, except one, 
is in the same direction as the difference in 
achievement according to teachers’ marks. Eight 
out of twenty of the obtained differences in be- 
havior are great enough to be reasonably reli- 
able. In other words, they express what must 
be considered a fairly constant tendency on the 
part of the teachers whose work is under consid- 
eration, to mark pupils in the subjects they study 
in agreement with the frequency and seriousness 
of general classroom misbehavior of the pupils as 
it is judged by the teachers. 

Wickman found and reported in his “Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes” that teachers in 
this same Cleveland school, and elsewhere in Cleve- 
land and in the United States as a whole, quite 
generally tend to note the frequency of, and to 
regard as serious whatever behavior on the part 
of pupils interferes with conventional schoolroom 
order or transgresses commonly accepted codes of 
morals. He also found that offenses against moral 
codes are rare. 


The Relation of Order to Achievement 


In the light of these findings we are almost 
forced to believe that there is some sort of causal 
relation between offenses against conventional 
classroom order and the achievement of pupils 
as judged by teachers’ marks. There is nothing 
startling about this conclusion. In fact, it is just 
what the average teacher everywhere would say 
is true. Some might add that it is a waste of 


time to determine by tedious scientific observation 
a fact so obvious as to be almost universally rec- 
ognized by experienced teachers. 

Table I, Column C. Pupils in grade 2-A to 6-A 
in the Cleveland school studied were given the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test or the Detroit Primary 
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Group Intelligence Test and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Examination, and mental and educational 
ages were determined on this basis. Differences 
between mental and educational ages (E.A.— 
M.A.) were determined for each pupil and re- 
corded as months, plus or minus. This gives a 
crude measure for each pupil of his success with 
relation to his ability to succeed. The data re- 
ported in Table I, Column C, are averages of these 
differences between mental and educational ages. 

On the basis of the technique just described, in 
the school where this study was made a peculiar 
relation seems to have existed between the real 
achievement of pupils as judged by test results 
and the apparent achievement as judged by teach- 
ers’ marks. The differences of the averages of the 
achievements of the pairs of groups created by 
dividing each class on the basis of the teachers’ 
marks, when compared on the basis of the test 
results, were in the same direction as differences 
in achievement as judged by teachers’ marks in 
six cases out of twenty, but reliably so in only 
one case out of the six. In thirteen cases out of 
twenty the reverse was true. Here the differ- 
ences revealed by the tests were in the opposite 
direction to differences revealed by teachers’ 
marks, and reliably so in three out of the thirteen 
cases. 


Teacher Not Always in Error 


In one case no difference in achievement on the 
basis of the tests was noted for the two groups 
arranged to show the greatest apparent difference 
in achievement that could be shown by teachers’ 
marks. This would seem to indicate a somewhat 
uncertain tendency for the judgment of achieve- 
ment in this school on the basis of the common 
observation of teachers, to be reversed by the 
tests in approximately two-thirds of the cases, 
and reliably so in about one-seventh. Since four of 
the groups were taught, judged and tested by 
two teachers, it would appear that about one-sixth 
of the teachers in this school were at the begin- 
ning of this study judging the achievement of 
their pupils to be exactly the reverse of the ac- 
tual achievement as shown by tests. 

Table I, Column D. As noted at the begin- 
ning of the argument, when this study was un- 
dertaken there was a strong tendency for the 
teachers’ judgments of achievement and behavior 
to agree. When the findings just noted (Ta- 
ble I, Column C) are considered together with 
this fact, it would almost seem as if the influence 
of behavior in determining the marks was at 
the time of the study considerably greater than 
the influence of achievement. 

The data presented in the table do not inevi- 
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tably fasten the error, if an error has been made, 
on the teacher. It is altogether possible that the 
system is at fault in that it has put older and 
slower but well trained pupils in the same groups 
with younger and brighter but relatively less well 
trained pupils. If the administrative practice in 
the school and school system is at fault in the 
manner mentioned, some such condition as ap- 
pears here would result. From the standpoint of 
the immediate problem it is of slight consequence 
whether the maladjustment noted is due to the 
teacher or to the system as a whole. 

Table I, Rooms 207, 206 and 109. On the other 
hand, there are three rooms where differences in 
actual educational achievement as measured by 
the tests are in the opposite direction from ap- 
parent differences in educational achievement as 
measured by teachers’ marks, and reliably so. 
This reliability is indicated by the ratio of the 
obtained difference to the probable error of the 
difference. When the pupils in these three rooms 
are again compared on the basis of teachers’ 
marks and behavior scores, it is found that in 
each case the difference in behavior agrees with 
the difference in apparent achievement as indi- 
cated by teachers’ marks. In other words, in each 
case in which the test results and the teachers’ 
judgment are found to be in dependable disagree- 
ment, this disagreement is accompanied by a de- 
pendable agreement between misbehavior and ap- 
parent achievement as judged by teachers’ marks. 
But there are five other dependable agreements 
(Table I, Rooms 208, 5-A and 5-B, 201, 112, 107) 
between apparent achievement as indicated by 
teachers’ marks and misbehavior of pupils. 


Pupils’ Achievements Often Misjudged 


These agreements are not accompanied by de- 
pendable disagreements between real achievement 
as measured by tests and apparent achievement 
as measured by teachers’ marks. It would seem, 
then, that the misjudgment of pupils’ achievement 
by teachers! is likely to be accompanied by recog- 
nizable behavior difficulties. Similarly, recogniz- 
able behavior difficulties, because they tend to 
control marks independently of achievement, tend 
to be accompanied by misjudgment of pupils’ 
achievement. However, it seems that the latter is 
less likely to happen than the former. Stated 
briefly and the other way around, reliable dis- 
agreements between apparent achievement as 
judged by teachers’ marks and real achievement 
as judged by test results are more likely to be 
accompanied by reliable differences in misbehav- 


1It may be a truer explanation of this misjudgment to say that 
pupils are placed, through poor administrative practice, in situations 
in which teachers find it difficult to give adequate recognition for hon- 
est effort accompanied by real mastery according to the ability of the 
pupils. 
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ior than are reliable differences in misbehavior 
to be accompanied by disagreements in achieve- 
ment as judged by teachers and by tests. 

Hartshorne and May in “Studies in Deceit” re- 
port at the end of their chapter on “Teacher In- 
fluence’”—in deceit—that ‘“‘The hypothesis may be 
entertained, then, that a subtle difference between 
teachers exists, even when all are working con- 
sciously and skillfully along progressive lines, and 
that this difference is occasionally large enough 
to account for wide differences in deceptive be- 
havior. In further investigations it should be 
borne in mind, however, that even here variations 
in home background and in the character of par- 
ticular children may account for a particular 
teacher’s success or failure in any given year by 
introducing thus into any brief record a large 
element of chance.” 


Children Seek Recognition in Classroom 


In another section of the same book, “Situa- 
tions Provocative of Deception,” these authors 
say, following Healy “. . . the situation in which 
the child is placed is the determining factor in his 
behavior.” In the “General Conclusions” the au- 
thors say, ‘Where relations between teachers and 
pupils are characterized by an atmosphere of co- 
operation and good will, there is less decep- 
as 

Hartshorne and May studied one form of mis- 
behavior—deceit. This study is concerned with 
any form of misbehavior that teachers recognize 
and report. 

Table I, Rooms 207, 206, 109. It would ap- 
pear that pupils in rooms where misjudgment of 
their achievement is apparently warped most by 
the tendency of teachers to rate success in sub- 
jects according to the manner in which pupils 
conform to conventional standards of classroom 
behavior, really do their work remarkably well. 
At least, on the average, their educational ages 
show substantial margins over their mental ages. 

A detailed examination of many individual cases 
shows that where low marks in subjects seem to 
be given for real or suspected misconduct in school 
or out, most children are stimulated to work 
harder and to achieve more. However, if the marks 
continue to be low, these children seem to develop 
further and more serious ways of misbehaving. 
In only a few cases do low marks given apparently 
for disciplinary reasons, unless long continued, re- 
sult in a lowering of the actual achievement of the 
pupil. It would seem, then, that children seek rec- 
ognition even in the classroom and that they tend 
to seek it first by doing good work. Then, if it is 
still denied, they seek it by cheating, lying or dis- 
turbing the regular procedure of the classroom by 
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a more direct attack. Of course, many compen- 
sate in other ways and get their satisfaction out 
of books, the movies or in day dreaming. Most 
children seeking the satisfaction denied them in 
regular classroom work get it in a variety of 
ways, some useful and others harmful. 

The experience of those working on the study 
seems to confirm the implication of the data pre- 
sented here that school marks, achievement and 
behavior are interrelated so as to affect each other 
rather than that any one or two are the cause 
and the other one or two the result. 


Wherein the School Fails 


When we take the evidence collected by Wick- 
man and by Hartshorne and May, together with 
the data of this study and the experience of the 
workers in it, the path of misconduct seems in 
the case of most children who misbehave habitu- 
ally to be a vicious circle. When a chi.:d some- 
how arrives on the path, society seems to con- 
spire to keep him there. Probably few children 
are put on this path or kept there wholly by the 
school. On the other hand, it seems probable that 
the school by assigning pupils to tasks they should 
not be asked to perform, by asking them to per- 
form tasks in a manner in which they should not 
be expected to perform them, by failing to recog- 
nize good performance or by all of these together 
contributes substantially to the sum total of the 
misconduct of children. 

The number and seriousness of the acts of mis- 
conduct of the members of a social group as for 
example the pupils in a class or school, are prob- 


The 
State 


Plau- 
rates 
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ably a function of the social strength of the in- 
dividuals who compose the group and the social 
pressures under which they work. 

Character or personality, defined as the habitual 
social behavior of the individual, is probably 
formed somewhat after the fashion of the follow- 
ing empirical formula :* 


C=R (as) in which 

C = Character. 

S = Social strength. 

P — Social pressure. 

R = The number of repetitions of the acts quan- 


titatively described by the expression in 
parentheses. 


It seems difficult to find a character or person- 
ality that cannot be explained on the basis of this 
formula. 

This formula used unmathematically as the 
basis for a program of remedial measures seems 
to work. It seems probable that a program of pre- 
ventive measures could be built upon it that 
would prove even more effective in practice. For 
example, the mental and educational test records 
and other school records of all children might be 
examined to discover any discrepancies existing 
there. These discrepancies would reveal one of 
the causes for behavior difficulties before the dif- 
ficulties had manifested themselves in any signifi- 


‘The mathematically inclined will immediately discover by substitu- 
tion of numbers for S and P that the formula will not behave logically 
when S-P is less than +2 but greater than —1. This fault of the 
mathematical expression of the hypothesis stated here should encour- 
age someone to find a better formula. At least, it should not discourage 
the practical worker from using the present formula as a tool for re- 
search pending the formulation of a better statement. 


Home 


Adult 
Society, 
Unor ganize 


The path of misbehavior—where the pressures come from. 
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cant manner. The child whose record shows such 
discrepancies might be studied under the follow- 
ing heads taken from the character formula: 





Social Social | 

Character Strength Pressure | 
| Satisfactory Unsatis- 
factory 
Behavior Behavior 


The source of each type of unsatisfactory be- 
havior might be sought in the inequalities of so- 
cial strength and social pressure and an adjust- 
ment of one to the other made in the hope of 
affecting behavior favorably. Probably few chil- 
dren have the social strength to behave well at 
all times when they are assigned to a class where 
the demands of the curriculum are much beyond 
or much beneath their intelligence and previous 
training. Few children would probably behave 
well for very long when, as sometimes occurs, good 
achievement is marked low and poor achievement 
high by the teacher. Then the child who is un- 
der too great a strain at home or among his play- 
mates out of school will almost certainly bring to 
the schoolroom undesirable ways of behaving and, 
because of the obscuring effect of his irritating 
ways make it extremely difficult for the teacher to 
see the good that he does. Any systematic at- 
tempt of this kind to understand why children be- 
have as they do, if pursued calmly and systemat- 
ically and with some degree of penetration ought 
to forestall most of the serious behavior difficul- 
ties that now arise in the school. 

Programs based upon this hypothesis might be 
set up in a number of centers and the results care- 
fully watched. 


The Duty of the School 


While it seems improbable that the hypothesis 
formulated here will ever receive complete mathe- 
matical proof or disproof, the progress made in 
mental and social measurements in the past fifty 
or seventy-five years should encourage some ear- 
nest workers to seek such proof or disproof. 

The data of this study and the experiences of 
the workers in making it, tend to confirm the the- 
ory that school marks are a form of social pressure 
closely interrelated with the classroom conduct of 
pupils, that school marks in the subjects pupils 
study are influenced by behavior and that the 
behavior of pupils, in turn, is influenced by the 
marks. Knowing this, the school can do no less 
than use the scientific means at its command to 
see that neither the system nor any appreciable 
number of teachers in it contributes in any sub- 
stantial way to the formation of habits of mis- 
behavior by the children entrusted to its care. 
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The Duties of a District 
Superintendent 


What are the duties of a district superintend- 
ent? Henry Roberts, Jr., district superintendent, 
Philadelphia public schools describes them thus: 

“In Philadelphia the superintendent of schools 
is assisted by four associate superintendents who 
divide among themselves the citywide adminis- 
tration of the activities of the public-school sys- 
tem. This group constitutes the board of super- 
intendents which meets at least once weekly to 
discuss and formulate general policies. 

“The educational activities administered by the 
district superintendent include the kindergarten, 
the elementary grades, the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades constituting the junior high school, 
and continuation and trade schools. The senior 
high schools are not among the district activities 
but are immediately under control of one of the 
associate superintendents. 


Keen Observation Needed 


“The most important function of the district 
superintendent is to observe and improve the 
processes of administration and supervision in 
the schools of the district. The major part of the 
time of the district superintendent is consumed in 
exercising this function. 

“While visiting schools to determine the effici- 
ency of the principal’s administration, the district 
superintendent, of course, spends most of his time 
observing classroom practices. His observation 
of the actual teaching process is necessary, more- 
over, because he must report on the service of 
teachers during their first or probationary year, 
and also of those who after a certain number of 
years of experience expect to advance to Class B 
of the salary schedule. Again, teachers in service 
who desire promotion to higher types of teaching 
positions must pass examinations, and combined 
with the result obtained in the examination is a 
numerical rating for present service given by the 
district superintendent after conferences with the 
principal. 

“Each district superintendent is assigned in 
connection with a subject of the curriculum as 
chairman of a committee of principals who pass 
judgment on textbooks submitted for adoption. 
From the textbooks adopted the principals of the 
schools select the books to be used in their schools. 
This same committee may be called upon to modi- 
fy or reconstruct the courses of study in the par- 
ticular subject.. 

“The duties described constitute the most im- 
portant of those within the province of the 
district superintendent in Philadelphia.” 
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The University of Illinois health service station where 57,000 students called for consultation last year. 


Decreasing Sick Rate Noted Among 
University Students 


Study covering a five-year period at the University of Illinois 
reveals that earlier attention is given to illness which is re- 
flected in an envious health record among the students 


By J. HOWARD BEARD, M.D., UNIVERSITY HEALTH OFFICER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


records. In the registration area of the 

United States, the mortality rate has fallen 
from 14 deaths per 1,000 population in 1916 to 11.8 
in 1926, the lowest since the establishment of the 
Census Bureau. During this period Illinois has 
earned the name of the “healthiest big state.” 
No other state with a population of four million or 
over has had so low a death rate. For the six years 
ending December 21, 1926, its annual mortality 
rate was only 11.5 per 1,000 population. 

The student group at the University of Illinois 
has a remarkably low morbidity rate. In 1921 
there were 24.6 cases of reportable communicable 
disease for each 1,000 students registered ; in 1927- 
28 it had decreased to 2.88. In 1921 every student 
admitted to the hospital remained on an average 
of 7.2 days; in 1927-28 the average stay was only 
3.7 days. Exclusive of communicable disease whose 


B E last decade has broken all previous health 


period of confinement is prescribed by law, the 
average stay was 3.4 days. 

The decrease in the average number of days 
that sick students spend in the hospital not only 
indicates diminished morbidity but also earlier at- 
tention given to illness, fewer complications, 
prompt recovery and greater hospitalization of the 
slightly ill. This is shown by the fact that in 1921 
only one student in 13.7 used the hospital; in 
1927-28 one student in 8.4. To make possible fur- 
ther reduction of illness among students and con- 
sequent absences from classes, a study has been 
made of hospital and medical records and living 
conditions of students over a period of five years 
in an attempt to discover factors contributing to 
an increase in the morbidity rate. 

The average number of students living in 819 
houses, of which sixty were fraternities and nine- 
teen sororities, in the so-called student district 
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during this period was 7,727 a year. Students liv- 
ing at home usually reside outside of this district 
and were not included in this study because they 
were widely distributed throughout Champaign and 
Urbana with rarely more than two at the same 
address. 

For purposes of analysis, the student district 
was divided into ninety-seven zones, each one 
block square. This distribution of student popu- 
lation is shown in Chart 1. These zones were 
grouped according to the density of student popu- 
lation, the distance from the campus and the types 
of houses. The houses were also classified accord- 
ing to the number of students living in them and 
to the proportion of students who were members 
of the voluntary mutual benefit hospital associa- 
tion. Fraternity, sorority and unorganized houses 
were all included. Each of these zones and groups 
was studied to ascertain if conditions were pres- 
ent that might influence the trends of student 
morbidity. 

As a general rule the liability to hospitalization 
increases in proportion to the population density. 
Although this is to be expected, it presents certain 
interesting irregularities and exceptions. While 
the liability for hospital confinement in general 
and for colds in particular tends rather consist- 
ently to follow directly the trend of population 
density, that for the quarantinable diseases seems 
to vary inversely with it. 

Several factors produce this result. In the zones 


Distribution of Student Population 
By Zones 



























































of greatest student density are fraternities and 
sororities housing from twenty to forty students 
each. A fraternity student with a slight ailment is 
more likely to seek admission to the infirmary 
than a student who lives in a lodging house. It 
is the general practice of fraternities to have their 
sick members seek hospitalization since it offers 
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the best facilities for promoting a prompt recov- 
ery. An early admission to the hospital also re- 
duces the period of quarantine for the house 
should the disease be diagnosed later as commun- 
icable. ; 

The student in the lodging house is more apt to 
remain there when he is only slightly ill because 
his landlady may care for him. Then, too, he is 
less likely to be urged by his associates to go to 
the hospital. Thus, one student out of every six 
in a fraternity house will be admitted to the in- 
firmary during the year, one out of every seven in 
a sorority house and one out of every eight in a 
lodging house. While men more frequently than 
women seek hospitalization for wound infections, 
coryza, bronchitis, tonsillitis and pharyngitis, the 
difference is too small to be significant—5.8 per 
cent for the men and 5.5 per cent for the women— 
but the variation in their admission rates is not 
inconsistent with the fact that the men have a 
slightly greater exposure and liability to injury 
than do the women students. 


Liability to Quarantinable Disease 


One man out of ninety-nine fraternity men is 
admitted to the hospital for quarantinable disease, 
one woman out of 142 sorority women and one 
student out of eighty-six students who live in a 
lodging house are admitted. The greater liability 
to quarantinable disease of students living in small 
groups and in zones with low population density 
is due to a greater contact with school children 
who have a higher susceptibility to the exanthe- 
mata than do men and women of college age. Stu- 
dents, even in cases of only twenty to a zone 
or of a few living in a residence, often enjoy the 
advantages of homelike conditions but they are 
thrown into more or less close contact with chil- 
dren in the grades. The lower admission rate of 
women students is due in part to the fact that a 
larger percentage of women have acquired im- 
munity to communicable disease by having had it 
before matriculation. In addition, women students 
have less contact with the school children of 
Champaign and Urbana, since they, more than the 
men, are housed in dormitories, sororities or clubs. 

Theoretically, the distance a student lives from 
the campus might exert an influence on morbidity 
due to greater exposure of the student to unfavor- 
able weather conditions and to the lowering of his 
resistance by possible fatigue incidental to re- 
peated trips between the lodging house and the 
classroom. The facts, however, lend no support 
to such a theory. Although students as a group 
are not extremely careful in protecting themselves 
against wet and chill, those who live only a block 
or two from the campus are less likely to exercise 
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A general ward for students at the McKinley University Hospital, Urbana, IIl. 


precaution than those who have their rooms at a 
greater distance. 

The benefit to be derived from the exercise and 
from the greater exposure to sunlight and fresh 
air gives those who live more than five blocks 
away an advantage over those whose lodging 
houses are closer to the campus. The group liv- 
ing nearer has a hospital admission rate of one 
student out of eight; the group residing the 
farthest away has an admission rate of one in 
twelve. The liability to hospitalization is less for 
the members of the distant group. This is par- 
ticularly true for infections of the respiratory 
tract. The admission rates for the two groups for 
colds, bronchitis and tonsillitis are 2.7 per cent 
and 3.27 per cent respectively. The difference in 
the rate for quarantinable diseases is negligible— 
for the “near bys” 1.14 per cent and for the “far 
aways” 1.26 per cent. 


Rates for the “Near Bys” and “Far Aways” 


Because the “near bys” are also in the zones of 
greater population density, more opportunities for 
contact with the ill or with carriers are present, 
and this fact conceivably may be either the sole 
or only a contributing factor to the greater mor- 
bidity requiring hospital admission among mem- 
bers of this group for infections of the respiratory 
system. While the admission rates for the two 
groups are practically identical for communicable 
disease requiring quarantine, the influence of the 
greater association of the “far aways” with school 


children more than offsets the disadvantages of 
population density with its direct contact with a 
greater number of individuals. 

The liability to hospitalization tends to increase 
with the number of students living in a house. Stu- 
dents in houses having thirty-five to forty occu- 
pants and in those with ten or less are liable to 
hospital confinement in the ratio of one in six and 
one in nine. 


Hospitalization of Sick Students 


This increased morbidity in the larger groups 
may seem to be rather than actually to be due to 
crowding, because certain factors that are con- 
ducive to better health are more pronounced in 
the larger than in the smaller houses. In certain 
instances mere numbers do not necessarily indi- 
cate congestion. A group of twenty students in 
a residence not especially constructed for the pur- 
pose for which it is being used may have to live 
under conditions less compatible with ideal sani- 
tation than one of twice the number living in a 
fraternity house especially built to accommodate 
forty or fifty students. 

The larger the group, however, the greater the 
probability that a carrier of disease is present and 
the better the opportunity for “droplet borne” in- 
fection to attack a larger number of persons. In 
houses with from thirty-five to forty occupants 
the annual hospital admission rate for coryza, ton- 
sillitis and bronchitis is 5.8 per cent as compared 
with 2.98 per cent in houses having less than fif- 
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teen students. For quarantinable diseases the 
larger group has a rate of .9 per cent and the 
smaller a rate of 1.49 per cent. 

In five dormitories—three for women and two 
for men—housing from seventy-four to one hun- 
dred and fifty students, the liability of their occu- 
pants to hospital confinement was greater than 
that of the twenty-five organized houses of from 
thirty-five to forty students. The average rate for 
the former was 17.7 per cent and for the latter, 
15.17 per cent. In these dormitories, as in the 
large fraternities and sororities, numbers seem to 
have contributed to a higher hospital admission 
rate. This increase is as much indicative of the 
operation of factors conducive to better health as 
to the operation of factors conducive to a higher 
morbidity rate. 

The slightly ill student living in a dormitory will 
more readily enter the hospital and is less likely to 
attempt to treat himself or to stay in his room 
than is his classmate living in a smaller group. 
The policy of the managers of the dormitories 
of getting the sick student to the hospital prompt- 
ly not only accounts for increased hospital admis- 
sions but it reduces the number of contacts of the 
ill with the well and thereby reduces the amount 
of sickness among the students. 


No Common Dining Hall for Men 


The men’s dormitories have no dining services. 
Their occupants, therefore, may eat at many dif- 
ferent lunch rooms and thereby increase their 
chances of being served in dishes that are not 
properly sterilized after each separate use. This 
handicap, however, is offset by the reduced ex- 
posure to droplet infection incidental to the com- 
ing together of a large group in one dining hall. 


Disease 


Mumps 
Rubella 
Scarlet fever 
| Measles 
| Chicken-pox 
| Small-pox 
Diphtheria 
Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 
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TABLE I—INCIDENCE OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN MEN AND WOMEN 
BEFORE MATRICULATION 
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The dormitories for women have a thoroughly 
modern kitchen and dining service. Dishes are 
washed mechanically in boiling water, and oppor- 
tunity for the transmission of disease is largely 
confined to that of droplet infection. The rates 
for the respiratory diseases among the women 
living in the three dormitories are 6 per cent, 
6.2 per cent and 6.67 per cent as compared with 
2.97 per cent among those living in houses in 
groups of less than 20. The rates for quarantin- 
able diseases are .4 per cent, 1.3 per cent and .67 
per cent against 1.51 per cent for houses contain- 
ing less than ten students and 1.08 per cent for 
all lodging houses. 


Mumps Most Frequent Communicable Disease 


The rates for infection of the respiratory tract 
in the men residing in the two dormitories are 
3.5 per cent and 5.2 per cent against 2.97 per cent 
in houses having less than twenty occupants. The 
incidence of communicable disease requiring 
quarantine was 1.40 per cent and 1.08 per cent 
against 1.51 per cent in the group of less than 
ten students. In the dormitory with the lower 
rate for respiratory disease the rooms have ad- 
joining sleeping porches and provide for. three 
occupants. In dormitories without a dining service 
there is less opportunity for close contact than in 
an organized house that provides lodging, food and 
facilities for social life. 

For the five-year period, mumps was the most 
frequent and scarlet fever the most important 
communicable disease among the students. In a 
total of 448 cases of communicable disease, mumps 
accounted for 31.2 per cent and scarlet fever 23.6 
per cent. Mumps, German measles, and scarlet 
fever were responsible for 80 per cent of the quar- 





Women (Total 10,818) : 





“Men (Total 27,817) 


Percentage 





Percent- 
No. Men age of Men No.Women of Women 
17,191 61.8 6,274 58.0 
2,504 9.0 1,731 16.0 
4,395 15.8 2,067 19.1 
22,726 81.7 9,876 91.3 
13,630 49.0 7,432 68.7 
1,029 3.7 357 3.3 
2,253 8.1 1,038 9.6 
1,919 6.9 692 6.4 
. 15,244 54.8 7,367 68.1 
80,891 36,834 


2.9 (men) 3.4 (women) Women 17.2% higher 
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The Dean Clark recreational room for convalescents, McKinley University Hospital. 


antinable diseases. Small-pox, a preventable dis- 
ease, caused 3.1 per cent. 

Of the 819 houses in which students lived dur- 
ing the five-year period communicable disease oc- 
curred in 299. Ninety-one houses had more than 
one case of communicable disease; only thirty- 
three had more than two cases. Rubella and 
mumps showed the greatest tendency to repeti- 
tion. This is due to their mildness, their presence 
often being unknown to the student until the 
disease is fully developed. In many cases they 
are not even recognized until after wide exposure 
has occurred in the house. In only seven houses 
did the same disease reoccur in succeeding years. 
German measles and scarlet fever were each re- 
sponsible for three reoccurrences and small-pox 
for one. Their presence in the same house within 
two years is probably without significance because 
they were prevalent in the student group at the 
time. 


Women Show Greater Immunity Than Men 


Men students are more likely to acquire a com- 
municable disease demanding quarantine than 
women. This is because a higher percentage of 
women, by reason of their having had communi- 
cable disease before matriculation, are more im- 
mune to such disease than men. From Table I it 
will be seen that women students by this method 
have acquired 17.2 per cent greater immunity 
than men students. Before matriculation the 
men have shown a greater predisposition to 


mumps. The rates of both for typhoid fever and 
small-pox are about the same. 

The morbidity rates for small-pox of 3.7 per 
cent and 3.3 per cent for men and women of 
average ages of eighteen and nineteen years are 
a sad commentary upon the ability of a people 
who boasts of its efficiency to use an absolutely 
effective preventive measure in protecting itself 
against the ravages of disease, death and eco- 
nomic loss. 


Urban and Rural Students Studied 


While the proportion of men to women in the 
student group is 2.6 to 1, that of their admission 
to the hospital for communicable disease is 3.4 to 
1—out of a total of 448 cases, 346 were men and 
102 were women. This disproportionate ratio 
holds true for every disease except German mea- 
sles and chicken-pox which, while in accord with 
expectancy on the basis of the number of men and 
women composing the student group, really shows 
greater incidence on the women than on the men 
since a higher percentage of the former than the 
latter had both these diseases before entering col- 
lege. 

A population of 5,000 was arbitrarily taken as 
the dividing line between urban and rural com- 
munities and all of the students coming from 
within the state were classified on this basis. It 
vas found that 69.05 per cent of the student 
group was from the city and 30.95 per cent from 
the country. If divided according to sex, it was 
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found that 31 per cent of the men and 29.4 per 
cent of the women came from rural homes. 

With the exception of scarlet fever and diph- 
theria the students from the country whether men 
or women have had communicable disease in a 
higher percentage than those from the city. (This 
is shown in Chart 2.) How much of this differ- 
ence represents greater susceptibility of one 
group than the other, better knowledge of the 
control of communicable disease or more efficient 
health administration is conjectural. 


A Mutual Benefit Hospital Association 


It is, however, significant that in the country 
where opportunity for contact is seemingly less 
than in the city the rates for such dreaded dis- 
eases as diphtheria, and scarlet fever are lower, 
and that those for the “harmless” measles, 
mumps and chicken-pox are higher. All of these 
diseases with the possible exception of chicken-pox 
are transmitted through the secretions of the nose 
and throat. The chance for the spread of diph- 
theria should be as good as for the spread of 
scarlet fever if the resistance of the country boy 
and girl to diphtheria and scarlet fever is not 
greater than that of the city boy and girl. With 
less exposure and consequently less opportunity 
to acquire immunity by auto-inoculation, it would 
seem illogical to assume that the student from the 
rural district has less susceptibility to these dis- 
eases than the one from town. The real cause 
for the difference most likely lies in the greater 
precaution taken in rural homes against the 
spread of scarlet fever and diphtheria because of 
a wholesome fear of these diseases. 


Rural Students Pay Higher Hospital Rates 


It will be seen from Chart 3 that the students 
in college from the country have a greater sus- 
ceptibility to both diphtheria and scarlet fever 
than their classmates from the city. The urban 
and rural groups may live under identical condi- 
tions, yet the rural group will have proportion- 
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ately more communicable diseases than the urban 
group. The only exception is that the country 
girl is apparently less liable to scarlet fever than 
the city girl. The hospital admission rates, ex- 
clusive of the quarantinable infections, are about 
2 per cent greater for the student from the coun- 
try than for the student from the city. 

By voluntarily purchasing a membership in a 
mutual benefit hospital association, for three dol- 
lars a semester, a student may obtain general 
ward care, not including a doctor’s bills, for a 
period not to exceed twenty-eight days. At the 
beginning of each semester students are urged 


.to join the association. They are told that prompt 


care in a hospital promotes early recovery, lessens 
the loss of time from the classroom and shortens 
the duration of the scholarship slump incidental 
to illness. This advice and publicity cause an 
average of 42.8 per cent of the students to become 
members of the association. 

For communicable diseases requiring quaran- 
tine the period of hospitalization is the same for 
both the member and the nonmember. If, how- 
ever, the other causes for hospital admission are 
considered it is seen from Table II that the 
greater the percentages of a group belonging to 
the association the larger the number entering 
the hospital for treatment. 


What Association Membership Means 


Membership in the association ensures prompt 
isolation. The fact that association members have 
an average stay in the hospital of 3.71 days while 
the nonmember remains 4.15 days indicates it 
as a factor in the reduction of the severity of 
illness and of its consequent effects upon the in- 
dividual. The nonmember of the association who 
becomes ill is not infrequently a self-supporting 
student who has practiced false economy by sav- 
ing the fee for membership. Not only does he 
have a longer illness, a slower recovery and a 
greater loss of time from work but he also suf- 
fers the further hardship of financial handicap. 


TABLE II—ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP PERCENTAGE AND COMPARISON OF HOSPITAL 
ADMISSION RATE 


Group With 
Over 80% 
Membership 


Student group as a whole... 13.6 
ES re 14.5 ' 
I i aa 5s yin ie bw Oa 21.2? 


Five fraternities with over 80 per cent membership in the association. 


Group With 


Group With Group With 


50% 30% Under 20% 
Membership Membership Membership 
11.8 9.5 8.4 

16.1 14.5 
14.8 11.5 


One sorority with over 80 per cent membership in the association. 
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An examination of the medical records of the 
men of two classes on the basis of whether or not 
they were working part time to put themselves 
through school revealed that self-supporting stu- 
dents made an average of 3.6 visits per year to 
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Chart 2. 


the health service station as against 3.3 of their 
classmates who did no outside work. However 
requests of the workers for excuses from classes 
averaged less for the year (1.6) than did requests 
from those who did not have to work (1.75). 

While the percentages of the workers and non- 
workers holding membership in the hospital as- 
sociation were 37.3 and 38, the admission rate for 
the former was .08 per cent and for the latter .09 
per cent. The self-supporting student stayed in 
the hospital an average of 4.2 days; the one who 
did not have to work stayed 3.3 days. 

Although the worker is subjected to somewhat 
greater stress and exposure than the nonworker 
which causes him to seek medical advice more 
frequently, he loses less time from class by re- 
questing temporary excuses. His higher call rate 
may not only indicate lowered resistance but it 
may also suggest that he more keenly appreciates 
the greater effect of illness upon his ability to 
remain in college. He apparently stays out of the 
hospital as long as he can, is sicker when he 
enters and, in spite of the necessity of the early 
resumption of his outside work, has to stay 27.3 
per cent longer than his associates who do not 
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have to work to support themselves adequately. 

The longer a student has been in college, the 
less becomes his liability to be confined in the 
hospital. The average admission rates for the 
four classes for the five-year period are: fresh- 
man .44 per cent; sophomore .23 per cent; juniors 
.18 per cent; seniors .14 per cent. Several factors 
contribute to this result. Greater age usually 
means less susceptibility to the communicable dis- 
eases of childhood that occur not uncommonly in 
the student group. The upper classmen have had 
wider experience, have studied hygiene, have to 
a great extent taken advantage of available means 
of immunization and, in general, have acquired 
a greater knowledge of the essentials of healthful 
living. 


The Decreased Liability of Upper Classmen 


If they are compelled to do outside work, they 
have the more desired positions and to this ex- 
tent they undergo less stress and less exposure 
than do the under classman. Their longer pres- 
ence in the community usually tends to give them 
the advantage of such slight differences as may 
exist in living accommodations. They are better 
adjusted to their environment, are less subject to 
anxiety and worry incidental to life under new 
conditions, suffer less from the wear and tear of 
lost motion, have acquired a saner outlook on life, 
are more stable and are generally better able to 
meet the demands made upon them without ex- 
hibiting symptoms of abnormality. 

Even with a very low sick rate, a large student 
group is not unlike the population of a city. It is 
subjected to conditions mental and physical, oc- 
cupational and recreational, personal and environ- 
mental and climatic and geographical that have 
a bearing upon its morbidity, affect the hospital 
admission rate of its members, influence their 
economic status and determine their success. 
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Some Facts That Should Be Known 
About the School Field 


A brief review of school statistics that reveals the vast 
extent and importance of the school as an industry 
catering to nearly 20 per cent of our total population 


By J. S. PARKER, 


HE average school executive may be aware 
[or the fact that his profession is as im- 
portant as any in the general welfare and 
progress of the country. Yet few executives 
realize that the business of education is the larg- 
est of all industries, employing the largest force 
of workers and catering to the largest population 
group—nearly twenty per cent of our total popu- 
lation. 
Facts on the school field are ever impressive. 


There are over twenty-seven million children enrolled in 
the schools of America. 


Eighty-five per cent of our school age population 
is enrolled in the schools of the country as fol- 
lows: 

82.0 per cent in elementary schools 

14.0 per cent in high schools 

2.6 per cent in colleges and universities 
1.4 per cent in teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools 

Altogether the total figure of pupils and stu- 
dents exceeds twenty-seven million, with another 
million to be added for personnel. The details of 
these population facts will be found in ac- 
companying tables. 

What of school progress and tendencies? It is 
well known that ratios of attendance among chil- 
dren of school age have shown great improve- 
ment in recent years, that the number of days in 
the school year has increased and that per capita 
costs for education have doubled. These things 
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are to be expected in a country that has shown 
such tremendous growth and development during 
the past few generations. However, there are 
other significant tendencies, generally unknown 
among school people, which are full of enlighten- 
ment. 

The average yearly cost of education per capita 
to-day is $17. School maintenance each year de- 
mands a budget of more than two billion dollars. 
In cities, education requires approximately 3714 
per cent of all civic expenditures. In the num- 
ber of school buildings there has been an increase 
of only 4.26 per cent since 1900. During the same 
period, school enrollment has increased 86.5 per 
cent. Again, this trend toward larger schools is 
reflected in the average value of school property 
per pupil enrolled. In 1922, according to govern- 
ment reports, the per pupil investment was $129. 
To-day the figure is in excess of $155, and a 
steady gain is being made as our national stand- 
ards are bettered. 

Perhaps the most interesting facts on school 
trends exist in a comparison of rural and city 
school facilities. The tables reproduced here are 
full of pertinencies. It is revealed, for example, 
that approximately 5,500 schools of the one-room 
type go out of existence annually to give way to 


million teachers are required to educate 


Nearly one 
American school children. 
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About five thousand, five hundred schools of the one-room 
type go out of existence annually. 

the larger structure and the consolidated school. 
Yet, there is much improvement to be made in 
rural territories. So far, the cities have been a 
few jumps ahead. Of all elementary schools, 90 
per cent are rural. However, they cater to only 
52.8 per cent of all elementary-school pupils. The 
city with 10 per cent of schools has 47.2 per cent 
of all elementary pupils. Among high schools, 
the city is still more dominant. Of all high 
schools, 77.6 per cent are rural, but they cater to 
only 28.8 per cent of all high-school pupils. The 
city, with its 22.4 per cent of high-school build- 
ings, has 71.2 per cent of all pupils. 

The table of comparisons between city and 
rural schools is interesting. A number of facts 
on average enrollments, average school mainte- 
nance costs and average number of teachers per 


How THE SCHOOL RANKS IN THE GENERAL 
BUILDING FIELD FOR ANNUAL NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 





Per Cent 
Office Buildings ....... $691,482,000 13.5 
| Apartments .......... 671,250,800 13.1 
| Schools ............+. 597,781,800 11.7 
ere 385,455,400 7.5 
5 err ere 344,676,200 6.7 
| Public Buildings ...... 341,211,200 6.7 
BO errr eT 252,527,000 4.9 
Apartment Hotels .. 246,631,000 4.8 
er ee errr ee 213,171,200 4.2 
Dwellings (below 
0, eres 176,996,600 3.6 
EY: ic. & Warde eae alee 176,468,600 3.4 
RE le ereia hat alte ee 174,640,400 3.4 
, PRs ae 163,559,000 3.2 
ee ha Lawes G at 146,033,800 2.9 
Automotive ........... 145,580,600 2.8 
| Dwellings 
| ($20,000 to $50,000) . 114,912,600 2.3 
arr 114,147,000 2.2 
| Dwellings 
| (over $50,000) ..... 99,596,200 1.9 
| Community ........... 60,651,800 13 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Total number of school buildings. . . .258,000 
(Figure includes total buildings 


used, irrespective of individual | 
school units, listed below) 
| One-room I io ok dt ere OS @ teow 158,000* 
| Total public elementary schools..... 193,700 | 
' Consolidated schools ............... 14,100 
| Total public high schools ........... 22,000 | 
Junior high schools ............... 1,100 | 
Junior-senior high schools .......... 1,900 | 
Private and _ parochial elementary 
| la ie as ae aed 7,000 
Private and parochial high schools and 
| academies (1,241 with boarding 
IE itn teuehndeead alas 2,124 | 
Public colleges and universities...... 144 | 
| Private colleges and universities .. 769 
_ Teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 299 | 


*Approximately 5,500 one-room schools go out of existence each 
| year to be replaced by the larger type of structure, such as the 
consolidated school. 





school, gives a graphic picture of school facilities 
throughout the United States. It is surely safe 
to assume that the biggest changes to take place 
will be in rural districts where larger schools 
and more centralized concentration are destined 
to make rapid strides. 

Finally, the progress of the school is forcibly 
brought out in a comparison of annual expendi- 
tures for all types of new building in the country. 
In all, the school ranks third with a total ex- 
penditure of $597,781,800 for new buildings, or 
11.7 per cent of all construction in the United 
States. Here it will be noted that no other in- 
stitutional field, hotel, hospital or church, spends 
anything like the amount demanded yearly for 
new schools. 

In other details, about 2,222,500 pupils and 
students are graduated each year. Approxi- 
mately 64,500 school cafeterias are in existence 
to-day and nearly 7,500 more are installed an- 





It takes over two billion dollars a year to support 
America’s quarter of a million school buildings. 
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“— or , iy hicles are in use for this service of conveying 
pl Fe rl — Td } pupils to and from school. 
|, BA A ie The progress of the school field in its physical 
A] 1, development has well rivaled the strides made in 
educational procedures, vocational guidance, 
teacher training. Each year witnesses new im- 
provements, new and higher standards of facili- 
ties that point to an ever increasing efficiency in 
the operation of our entire school system. 


nm Vr ing the school year. Near to 60,000 motor ve- 











Fortu million dollars a year for transportation—and sixty 
thousand busses. SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(Administrative officers, principals, super- 
visors of instruction and teachers) 
Public elementary and high 799,300 | 
Private and parochial elementary, high 
and academies 
Public colleges and universities 
Private colleges and universities 
Teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 13,500 | 


nually. In addition, about 11,400 schools serve 
lunches and hot dishes. Food service costs about 
$243,591,900 a year and approximately 8,000,000 
meals are served each day of the school term. 
About $40,000,000 is spent in transportation dur- 


YEARLY COST FOR SCHOOL MAINTENANCE | 
Per Pupil Cost Total Cost 955,300 | 
| Public elementary....$ 58.93 $1,231,554,300 
| Public high 173.72 589,189,600 ssditeeinmniatebeiaeespanettieamenienniestion 
Private and parochial 
| elementary ........ 58.93 86,812,400 SCHOOL POPULATION 
| Private and parochial Students in public elementary 20,999,300 
high schools and Public high 3,650,900 | 
| academies 3.75 44,145,500 Private and parochial elementary .. 1,473,100 | 
| Public colleges : Private and parochial high schools 
universities ....... 593.75 151,781,000 and academies 254,100 | 
| Private colleges and Public colleges and universities.... 255,600 | 
| universities 2. 189,203,900 Private colleges and universities... 470,400 | 
| Teachers’ colleges and Teachers’ colleges and normal 
normal schools .... 179.19 44,855,200 schools 280,900 | 





$2,337,541,900 27,384,300 | 


COMPARATIVE FACTS ON PUBLIC CITY AND PUBLIC RURAL SCHOOLS 
City Rural 

Elementary schools 19,370 or 10% 174,330 or 90% 
Elementary-school pupils 9,908,800 or 47.2% 11,084,500 or 52.8% 
Average number of pupils enrolled in each elemen- 

tary school 512 63 
High schools 4,900 or 22.4% 17,100 or 77.6% 
High-school pupils 2,599,400 or 71.2% 1,051,500 or 28.8% 
Average number of pupils enrolled in each high 

school 530 61 
Average cost of school maintenance, elementary and 

high, per pupil enrolled $129.82 
Average value of school property, elementary and 

high, per pupil enrolled $299.00 
Average number of teachers per school, elementary 

and high 26.3 
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Flexibility Characterizes the 
English School System 


A philosophy that recognizes the educative value of 
individualism and voluntary effort holds sway over 
matters educational in England, this study shows 


By PROF. I. L. KANDEL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


tion which is given in an elementary 

school.”” This, the official definition of 
elementary education, is characteristic of English 
administration, a system that aims to secure flex- 
ibility and variety, to encourage experimentation 
and to set up the fewest obstacles to the develop- 
ment of education that are compatible with a na- 
tional system. 

To the American student, familiar for the most 
part with the vertically organized system, closely 
articulated, and with a small minority of the pop- 
ulation in private schools, or to the student fa- 
miliar with the highly centralized and almost 
monopolistic system of France, the English sys- 
tem offers a striking contrast. At first sight the 
system appears chaotic, untidy and full of con- 
tradictions. An examination will reveal that un- 
derlying this apparent chaos there is a definite 
and clearly recognized philosophy. 

English education is not a system but a collec- 
tion of systems working side by side and all con- 
tributing to the main end of national education. 
It is characterized by variety set in a national 
framework. English education, like American, 
serves to illustrate the thesis that centralization 
and uniformity are not the essential and inevi- 
table features of national education. A national 
system, according to the English principle, re- 
quires the general acceptance of a national ideal, 
the guidance and supervision of a central author- 
ity, and a well coordinated system of educational 
organization and opportunities, towards which 
England is rapidly moving. 


Diversity of Plans Noticeable 


7 in oa a education is that educa- 


English children may or may not enter school 
at the age of three. In a few cases nursery schools 
are being established that will receive them at 
the age of two. The law requires all children be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen to be efficient- 
ly educated and permits local authorities to raise 
the age limit to fifteen, but it does not prescribe 


what school a child must attend. The burden is 
on the parent to prove that his child is being effici- 
ently educated, whether at home, in a private 
school or in a public school. In the case of a pri- 
vate school efficiency may be proved by having the 
school inspected. But even a public elementary 
school may be denominational or it may be un- 
denominational; in either case both types of 
schools form part of the public system, the only 
difference being that the building of a denomina- 
tional school belongs to a board of trustees and 
denominational religious instruction is given in 
it. Even the actual organization of an elementary 
school into different departments may vary under 
the same local authority. 


“Public” Schools Have Prominent Place 


The same conditions prevail in the field of sec- 
ondary education, which may be given in public 
or private schools, and under certain circum- 
stances and conditions private schools may re- 
ceive public assistance. In the development of a 
tradition of secondary education the so-called 
“‘public’”’ schools, which to-day include besides the 
great public schools more than two hundred 
schools that fall in the same category, have played 
an important role. These “public’”’ schools, al- 
though all are private institutions and although 
only a few invite inspection by outside bodies, 
constitute a part of the national system whose 
place cannot be disregarded. 

The flexibility and variety that are character- 
istic of English education have arisen in part 
through historical reasons, in part they are based 
definitely on an accepted philosophy of govern- 
ment. Until 1832 the government paid but slight 
attention to education. In that year the first pub- 
lic grant was made from the national treasury for 
education. Elementary and secondary education 
were provided through private, voluntary and 
philanthropic efforts. The grant mainly for ele- 
mentary education and for the training of teach- 
ers was slowly increased and encouraged the de- 





velopment of greater educational facilities. 

It was not until 1870 that publicly elected 
school boards with the right to levy taxes were 
set up to provide elementary education, and it 
was not until 1876 that compulsory elementary 
education was set up. In the meantime, through 
the science and art department established in 
1856, the development of education in science and 
art was encouraged by the payment of national 
grants on the results of examinations. It was not 
until 1900 that a national Board of Education, 
with a president, was established to coordinate 
the national efforts for education. Two years 
later the Education Act of 1902 was passed, es- 
tablishing the present machinery for the coordi- 
nation of education by local authorities. In 1918 
the powers of the local authorities were further 
increased and the semblance of a national system 
was set up under the consolidated Education Act 
of 1921. 


Little Interference by Central Authority 


The philosophy underlying English administra- 
tion is based on the principle that the less inter- 
ference there is by a central authority, the better 
for the development and progress of the system. 
The general theory is that the education of a 
nation is a moral affair, a matter of personalities 
in which initiative and spontaneity must be given 


free play; a national ideal cannot be imposed; it 
must be lived. There is thus constant opposition 
to state monopoly and state interference. Public 
education is part of a competitive system, allow- 
ing opportunities for diversity of opinions, con- 


duct and group activities. The justification for 
this principle is that out of this variety and di- 
versity come growth and progress. 

The principle was summarized from the nega- 
tive side by John Stuart Mill in his “Essay on 
Liberty”: “‘A general state education is merely 
a contrivance for moulding people to be exactly 
like one another and as the mould in which it 
casts them is that which pleases the predominant 
power in the government it establishes a 
despotism over the mind, leading by natural tend- 
ency to one over the body.” The same idea was 
inherent in a recent statement of the president of 
the Board of Education (1926): “They were 
increasingly recognizing the truth that it was pri- 
vate enterprise, initiative and generosity in edu- 
cation which kept education sound and healthy. 
It would be an evil day for education when 
it all tended to pass under one general uniform 
state system.” And again, “It was essential for 
all education that it should have a varied, differ- 
ent and individual initiative to keep it healthy.” 

The fact is that the English hate cut and dried 
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schemes, thought out and planned once for all. 
The Englishman prefers to grope his way on the 
basis of experience and in human affairs mis- 
trusts logic because it is too inflexible. This 
makes him fear the action of the state as leading 
to mechanical uniformity. Hence he prefers to 
rely on the English power to work institutions to 
suit changing situations. This may lead on the 
surface to a system that appears chaotic and pur- 
poseless, but in practice is full of life and vitality, 
and recognizes the educative value of individual- 
ism and voluntary effort. There is progress un- 
der this system, but not the kind of progress that 
implies violent breaks with the past; rather is it 
based on compromise and concessions demanded 
by the situation. This characteristic was already 
noted by Burke as far back as 1790. “We com- 
pensate, we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled 
to unite, in one consistent whole, the various 
anomalies and contending principles that are 
found in the minds and affairs of men. From 
hence arises not an excellence in simplicity, but 
one far superior, an excellence in composition.” 

If, then, the English system of education looks 
like a patchwork quilt, if no two schools even in 
the same locality are alike, this is not due to 
caprice or accident, it is due to the belief that the 
ways to educational salvation are not one but 
many. To the mechanical smoothness of educa- 
tional systems that are well thought out and 
planned in advance, the English system presents 
by contrast a ragged edge, but the smooth system 
needs a social upheaval to produce a change, while 
along the ragged front of the English system 
there is always some school, some individual, 
some authority that is already pointing the way 
to the next stage. For this right to experiment, 
to utilize the local opportunities, to exercise in- 
itiative, England sacrifices that uniformity of 
quality attained in more highly centralized sys- 
tems. The moral personality of institutions as of 
individuals must be conserved. 


Few Principles to Guide School Head 


It is characteristic of this system that the whole 
literature that goes in this country under the title 
of principles of administration, the principal and 
his work, school management, is almost complete- 
ly absent. The administrator, no matter in what 
sphere of activity he may be engaged, learns his 
work on the job. There may be certain mechan- 
ical forms of routine with which he has to comply, 
but in general administration is a matter of per- 
sonality and experience. 

If one were dealing with a centralized system, 
it would be necessary and logical to begin a 
description of the administrative machinery with 
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In the “Cathedral of 
Learning” depicted in 
figurative fashion at 
the right, the 
routes to higher educa- 
The 
steps to the university 
at the top of the hill, 
as represented by num- 


various 


tion are shown. 


hers, are as follows: 
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the central authority. In England it would be 
more logical to begin with an individual school, 
for it is the school that is the unit. It is here that 
the principal and his teacher have almost com- 
plete freedom tempered by responsibility to draw 
up the course of study, to classify and promote 
pupils, to employ a variety of methods according 
to their ability and training. There are officials, 
both local and central, known as inspectors, but 
their function is less intensive than that of the 
American supervisor. There are certain norms 
set up by the professional training of the per- 
sonnel, by “Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers” issued by the local and central author- 
ities, and by certain standards of attainment ex- 
pected of pupils at specific stages of their careers. 
But within these norms schools even in a given 
area differ more among themselves than do 


schools in different systems in the United States. 
So far as inspection is concerned, the main func- 
tion of the inspectors is to serve as the chief 
agents of “cross fertilization,’ to discover the 
best that is being done under the conditions of 
practice, and to bring this information to the 
attention of teachers rather than to enforce any 
theoretical standards. 

At this stage we can take up the administra- 
tive organization of English education, remem- 
bering that the system viewed from the national 
standpoint includes both private and _ public 
schools. For the administration of public schools 
four types of local authorities have been set up. 
These fall into two groups—the county and the 
county borough authorities, and the municipal 
boroughs and urban districts. The county is the 
large historical area with which students of Eng- 
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lish geography are familiar; of these some are 
divided for purposes of educational and other 
administration. The county borough is a large 
city with a population of more than 50,000. Both 
these areas are éntirely autonomous and may pro- 
vide any type of education from the nursery 
school up to higher education. None of these 
maintains a university but they may levy taxes 
to grant subsidies to the universities and scholar- 
ships to university students. 


Local Council Responsible for Education 


Education is interpreted in its broadest sense 
and includes all kinds of educational, social and 
recreational activities for the welfare of the pop- 
ulation, young and adult. The other two areas— 
the municipal borough or city with a population 
of over 10,000 and the urban district which cor- 
responds to a township with a population of over 
20,000, are responsible for the administration of 
elementary education. Facilities for secondary 
education are provided by the county in which 
these authorities lie, the theory being that the 
more costly types of education should be supplied 
by cooperative efforts in the larger area. 

The authority for education in each of these is 
the popularly elected council which is responsible 
for all types of local government, including edu- 
cation. Each of the local activities, including 
education, is administered by a committee of the 
council, which consists of elected representatives. 
In order to secure the advice of persons more di- 
rectly interested in education each committee may 
coépt members, such as representatives of private 
schools or of the universities or others. The com- 
mittees vary in size from five to fifty (the Lon- 
don committee is an exception and has 150 mem- 
bers or more). The committees have full power 
in all aspects of education within their compe- 
tence, except in finance. The council as a whole 
is the responsible authority. 

The task of educational administration is be- 
coming so complex and important that there has 
gradually developed the position of director of 
education, who corresponds to the American su- 
perintendent. He holds office, as do all public 
officials, during good behavior. If the quality of 
a school depends on the ability of the principal, 
the quality of education in any area depends on 
the ability of the director of education. The im- 
portance of the position has called out men of 
high academic attainments and of considerable 
administrative ability, developed not by any sys- 
tem of formal study and training but in the school 
of experience. Undoubtedly a large share of the 
credit for the progress of education in England 
in the last twenty years is due to these officials 
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who have taken advantage of and at the same 
time stimulated the awakened interest in national 
education. A large measure of their success has 
been due to taking a long view of the educational 
needs of their areas and enlisting public support 
through the organization of education weeks. The 
administrative powers of the local authorities are 
limited, first, by provisions of the Education Act, 
by regulations covering the amount of local taxes 
that may be raised for education, and second, by 
the extent of the local resources that may be 
drawn upon. Beyond this the cost of education is 
shared in almost equal proportions between the 
local authority and the national treasury which 
makes its payments through the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Thus it is on the financial basis that the rela- 
tions between the local and the central authorities 
are determined. The theory is that the Board of 
Education has a certain amount of funds at its 
disposal for educational purposes. In order to 
share in these funds the local authority must con- 
form to certain regulations and requirements. 


Local Authorities Free to Plan Methods 


In England the local authorities and the schools 
are free to do what they please in the matter of 
curricula and methods, limited only by the ages 
and psychological stages of the pupils and by the 
main purposes of the school concerned. This is 
the implication of the definition of elementary 
education as that education which is given in an 
elementary school, and of secondary education as 
that education which is suitable for pupils be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen. So far 
as the educative process is concerned, that is, 
those things that go on in the school, there is 
complete freedom tempered by responsibility. 
The Board of Education issues “Suggestions for 
the Consideration of Teachers,’”’ memoranda and 
reports on the teaching of various subjects, but 
these are suggestive only. The board does not 
prescribe curricula or courses of study. For, ac- 
cording to the president of the Board of Educa- 
tion (1927), “If Governments, whether central 
or local, began to prescribe to teachers definite 
methods of teaching, they ran the risk of all 
those evils which they had seen in various forms 
both in Prussia of the past and the Russia of 
to-day.” 

The contro] of the Board of Education, that is, 
the central authority, concerns itself with all 
those factors that conduce to the best conduct of 
the school and the process of education. Thus 
the board sets up minimum standards in such 
matters as buildings, size and provision of play- 
grounds, medical inspection and treatment of pu- 
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pils, qualifications and remuneration of teachers, 
compulsory attendance and its enforcement, size 
of classes, and in secondary education the pro- 
vision of opportunities and free places. Grouped 
together these standards concern the externa of 
education. Beyond this the Board of Education 
does not impose requirements. (Owing to the 
present economic crisis the standards mentioned 
cannot always be enforced.) 

These standards being set up the Board of Edu- 
cation deals individually and separately with each 
of the 318 local authorities, since the responsibil- 
ity “for the progressive development and com- 
prehensive organization of education in respect 
to their area” lies on each local authority. Ac- 
cordingly each local authority is required to 
prepare a draft scheme for the development of 
education in its area over a period of three vears 
and to submit this scheme for approval by the 
board. 

An excellent example of the opposition to cen- 
tral control is offered by the history of the system 
of development by schemes. The Education Bill 
of 1917 provided that the board might refuse to 
approve such schemes when submitted by a local 
authority. In the act as passed in 1918 this power 
of rejection was dropped and provision was made 
by which the board might either approve a 
scheme or, if not satisfied with it, must invite the 
local authority to discuss it in conference. In cases 
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of disagreement, the report of the proceedings 
must be laid before Parliament. There is so far 
no instance in which this step has had to be 
taken. This method of conference, discussion, 
compromise and settlement is one of the recog- 
nized methods of contact between the Board of 
Education and the local authorities. 

Hence the local authorities are left to choose 
but they are helped in their choice by the guid- 
ance and advice of the board, based on the cum- 
ulative experience of the whole country and stim- 
ulated by some financial inducement. This method 
of consultation is well illustrated by the recent 
history of teachers’ salaries. Teachers had suf- 
fered considerably from the shrinkage in the 
value of salaries after the War. The Board of 
Education instead of prescribing the salary scales 
to be paid by the local authorities urged the ap- 
pointment of a number of committees on elemen- 
tary, secondary and technical school salaries. 
Each of these committees, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Burnham, contained representatives 
of the local authorities and of the teachers and 
recommended certain scales of salaries suitable 
for different parts of the country. The Board of 
Education then indicated that agreements must 
be made on the basis of these scales between the 
teachers and the authorities in each area and that 
these agreements would then be sponsored by the 
board. 
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Similarly, the board has recently abandoned its 
practice of examining students in normal schools 
for the teachers’ certificates and grants these cer- 
tificates on the basis of examinations conducted 
by the training colleges in cooperation with the 
universities, organized in regional groups. 
Standards in secondary education are set up in 
the same way by a number of examining bodies 
recognized by the board. 


Government Grant May Be Withheld 


The question may now be raised as to what 
would happen to a recalcitrant authority that 
failed to comply with such requirements as the 
board may set up. There would be an investiga- 
tion through the board’s inspectors, followed by 
consultation and discussion, and withholding of 
the grant if an agreement could not be reached. 
Two instances in illustration may be cited. About 
twenty years ago a number of authorities felt the 
need of establishing an institution intermediate 
between the elementary and the secondary school. 
The Board of Education has up to the present 
refused to recognize these schools as anything but 
elementary schools and its grants have been paid 
on this basis. The additional cost, since the ex- 
pense of maintaining these schools is necessarily 
higher than that of elementary schools, is borne 
by the local authorities. 

In the second instance a local authority refused 
to pay the scale of teachers’ salaries allocated 
to it. The teachers went on strike and were sup- 
ported by the National Union of Teachers and by 
the parents who engaged the teachers to conduct 
private schools to which they sent their children. 
The local authorities employed such teachers as 
they could secure and generally with unsatisfac- 
tory qualifications. The parents could not be 
proceeded against because the children were, un- 
der the law, being efficiently educated by the 
qualified teachers. The local authority lost a good 
part of its grant from the board partly because 
of the reduced attendance and partly because the 
qualifications of the teachers were unsatisfactory. 

It is clear that although little has been written 
on the functions of the Board of Education, cer- 
tain principles emerge from the practice of ad- 
ministration. Primarily in a country in which 
all kinds of efforts, public and private, are recog- 
nized as contributing in various ways to the 
making of a national system, its function is to co- 
ordinate efforts of all kinds, to link up and dove- 
tail and to allocate duties and powers. It sets up 
and suggests minimum standards and plans and 
keeps a record of experiments which are watched 
and encouraged, often with financial aid. It ex- 
ercises educational leadership not on the basis of 
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theory but rather by collecting and distributing 
information on the best practice. Through com- 
mittees appointed by the board, through the con- 
sultative committee, and through its special 
inquiries department reports are made available 
on educational practices and policy not only in 
England but abroad. 

One result is that legislation in education never 
runs ahead of practice but almost invariably uni- 
versalizes an experiment that has already proved 
itself. Thus it is probable that the age of com- 
pulsory attendance will shortly be raised to fifteen 
for the whole country. In practice a number of 
local authorities have for some years past already 
exercised their powers to raise the age limit to 
fifteen by local by-laws. Another example may be 
found in the experiments that are being conducted 
by one local authority for expanding the scope of 
secondary education by the provision of alterna- 
tive courses, not now provided for in any scheme 
of regulations but made possible by the flexibility 
of the system and the process of conference, dis- 
cussion, compromise and settlement. 

The Board of Education is not, however, the 
last resort in education. The ultimate power is 
exercised by Parliament, to which the president 
of the board is responsible. 


What Is the Purpose of Administration? 


In the words of an English administrator of 
long experience administration is the task of 
shouldering the burdens of the teachers, who 
“‘should be set free to educate with as few hin- 
drances as possible, not only to give instruction, 
but to use their expert knowledge and their in- 
timate acquaintance with the children so as to 
build up that development, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, which is the aim of education as a 
whole, intended to turn out citizens efficient, 
happy, wise, just and good.” Hence the purpose 
of administration is “to enable the right pupils to 
receive the right education from the right teach- 
ers, at a cost within the means of the state, under 
conditions that will enable the pupils best to profit 
by their training.” 

England thus furnishes the best example of a 
system of administration based on the principle 
of freedom and responsibility, a principle that is 
applied to the relations between the central and 
the local authorities, and between the local au- 
thorities and the schools. Just as this principle 
of freedom and responsibility is recognized to- 
day as the basis of individual growth and develop- 
ment, so in the field of educational administration, 
it has been the basis of measured progress, slow 
and not in any way spectacular or sensational, 
but none the less real and vital. 
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Index Numbers for School 


Supply 


Prices 


General indexes of wholesale prices have 
reached a new low level for the year and there 


is little probability of an 


early advance 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, PrRoressor OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PRoFEssorR oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


istered a slight decline during the past 

month. The general indexes of wholesale 
prices have reached a new low level for the entire 
year. Most of the important items entering into 
school supply prices have also shown decided price 
weakness. Most qualities of paper have shown 
decided weakness in price and no advances are 
likely to be made in the near future according to 
present indications. 

The general opinion seems to be that there will 
be no advance in the prices of chemicals, and 
many items may show actual price recessions. 
Items of school supplies that are affected by price 
of textiles should remain fairly constant in price 
due to the fact that cotton, cotton goods, woolen 
goods and similar materials have been decidedly 
weak in price. Most metal prices have been dis- 
tinctly weak. The same is true of oil, glass and 
lumber. It should be observed at this time that, 


| iste index of school supply prices has reg- 


although the general market is in a somewhat un- 
settled condition, according to all available data 
there is little probability of an early advance 
in the prices of materials used in_ schools. 
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Chart 2. Annual index of the prices of instructional 


supplies. 
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Chart 1. 


Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 
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Editorials 








Secretary Wilbur on a Federal 
Department of Education 


HE Secretary of the Interior has taken a 
f+ against a department of education in 

the federal government coordinate with 
other departments. He says that education can 
be cared for best in one of the existing depart- 
ments, probably in the Department of the Interior 
in which the Bureau of Education is now located. 
His attitude has been disappointing to a large pro- 
portion of educators and probably of laymen 
throughout the country. Certainly the sentiment 
in favor of a federal department has been grow- 
ing steadily. Whether or not Secretary Wilbur’s 
pronouncement will postpone the establishment of 
a department, no one can tell at this moment. 

There is a possibility that there is a personal 
factor involved in the views of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Commissioner of Education now 
derives his authority from the secretary. The com- 
missioner reports to the secretary. He must have 
his plans approved by the secretary. All publica- 
tions of the bureau must be sanctioned by the 
secretary. It is conceivable that the secretary 
does not relish the idea of losing so important a 
part of his organization as the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

It is apparent that Secretary Wilbur wishes to 
secure the judgment of experienced and thought- 
ful educators regarding the réle which the federal 
government ought to play in education. Secretary 
Wilbur himself believes that the administration of 
education should be local and not highly central- 
ized. In order to secure the views of men and 
women who have been investigating the matter 
for years, Secretary Wilbur has appointed a gen- 
eral committee on education to advise him regard- 
ing the extent to which the federal government 
should take a hand in the educational work of lo- 
calities and particularly the extent to which funds 
should be appropriated by Congress for the main- 
tenance of education or the inauguration of new 
types of educational work. Secretary Wilbur’s 
committee is composed of educational leaders, 
most of whom have for years been working for a 
federal department of education, for the purpose 
principally of coordinating the educational activi- 
ties of the government at Washington, and also 
for the purpose of providing ways and means of 
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improving the educational work in impoverished 
sections of the country. If Secretary Wilbur will 
give this committee a free hand in the study of 
the questions he has proposed and if he will pub- 
lish the findings of the committee, we shall have 
in due course an illuminating treatment of the 
desirable functions of the federal government in 
the educational work of the nation. 
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John Dewey—Educational Leader 
and Prophet 


John Dewey. For at least two decades 

superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and teachers have all looked to him for guidance 
and inspiration. Hardly anyone has written on 
an educational topic for the last twenty or 
twenty-five years without quoting Dewey. “As 
John Dewey says” has become a constantly re- 
curring phrase in educational writings. 

Dewey started out in life as a psychologist and 
a philosopher. He did not become interested in 
the theory or practice of education until he was 
past middle life. When he did turn his attention 
to the problem of rearing the young so that they 
could participate effectively in social life, his 
acumen placed him at once in the forefront of 
educational leaders. From the beginning of his 
educational activity, he has emphasized three 
conceptions which have now become almost uni- 
versally accepted in American education—first, 
that education should not aim to prepare a child 
for life but should provide opportunities for him 
to live according to his nature and his needs every 
moment he is in school and out; second, that the 
child should be led into an understanding of con- 
temporary social life in some such way as this 
life has been developed throughout racial history ; 
and third, that the pursuit of special studies in 
the school will develop special and not general 
power in the pupil, so that it is psychologically 
unsound and educationally wasteful to construct 
curricula for the purpose merely of strengthen- 
ing or sharpening mental faculties. Multitudes 
of subordinate problems arise when education is 
organized with a view to embodying these con- 
ceptions and John Dewey has discussed all these 
problems at one time or another and has dealt 
with all of them from what might be called a nat- 
uralistic point of view. 

On October 18 and 19 John Dewey’s friends— 
educational, psychological, and philosophical— 
gathered at Columbia University to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday. 


\ MERICAN education owes a great deal to 
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We cannot recall any similar testimonial that 
included tributes from people in so many fields. 
There does not come to mind any other American 
who has been generally recognized as a leader in 
philosophy, psychology and education. Dewey’s 
leadership in education has been due to the fact 
that he has studied the child and his upbringing 
from the standpoint of a naturalist. His inter- 
pretation of the child’s interests, and his sugges- 
tions for the effective training of children have 
appealed to educators in every department of our 
educational system as sound and practicable. 
Great numbers of persons in leading educational 
positions have gone to John Dewey for the past 
twenty years for his views of curricula and 
methods adapted to present day needs, and they 
have come away his apostles, spreading his doc- 
trines throughout the country and putting them 
into practice. 

His influence has not been confined to our own 
country either. Other countries have invited him 
to reconstruct their educational work. There is 
hardly any progressive nation that is not now fol- 
lowing to a greater or less extent the educational 
leadership of John Dewey. 
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Helping the “Loan Shark” 


E NOTE in one issue of a state teachers’ 
V¢ journal two “loan shark” ads. The first 

reads in part, “The Company, as a 
testimonial of their belief in the high character and 
integrity of teachers has provided a special plan 
whereby you can borrow by mail $50 to $300 at 
preferred rates on your own personal note with- 
out co-signers or collateral. No inquiries are 
made of your friends, relatives or school board. 
You may have as many as twenty-five months in 
which to repay, with the privilege of paying in 
full at any time—thus reducing the cost. Our 
special rate for you makes the average cost of a 
$100 loan only $1.30 per month.” 

In other words, if you are a teacher these par- 
ticular leeches will, over a period of two years 
and one month, rob you of only $20 additional 
interest over and above ordinary 6 per cent in- 
terest. 

We have no quarrel with the thieves who are 
in this business because they are “under state su- 
pervision,” but it would seem as a matter of 
ethics that publications going to teachers should 
not carry advertisements of this kind. A straight 
narcotic advertisement urging teachers “to form 
the habit” would not be more devastating. 

Some states license “loan sharks” who thrive 
upon the misfortune of others, but there is no 
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reason that for the sake of a few paltry dollars 
the teacher publications should encourage their 
existence. A magazine’s advertisements should 
be as carefully selected—and edited—as the edi- 
torial material, for in this age ads are read with 
as much interest as articles, and no editor would 
intentionally lead his readers into such a vicious 
trap as dealing with a “‘loan shark.” 

If there is any disagreement with the logic of 
this sentiment, we shall expect to see editorials 
in the next issues of state teachers’ journals justi- 
fying the “loan shark” and his nefarious prac- 


tices. 
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Formal Discipline in a New Role 
HE fallacies of the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline have received such an airing during 
the past fifteen years that the doctrine is 

playing practically no role now in determining 
the material or the method of instruction in 
either the elementary or the secondary schools of 
our country, although it lingers still in some of 
the colleges and universities. It has recently 
gained a new lease on life but in a peculiar way. 

The Mayor of Baltimore declared a few months 
ago that endurance and stamina were passing out 
of American life and he thought it was time to 
train children so that they would be hardy and 
would resist temptations to soft living. In order 
to accomplish his purpose, he proposed that chil- 
dren should compete with one another in pro- 
longed sitting on a flagpole. A contest was in- 
augurated and carried through in Baltimore, with 
the result that many children vied with each 
other in remaining at the top of flagpoles for 
many days and nights. The champion staid on 
the top of his pole for over ten days and nights 
continuously. The people of Baltimore gathered 
around the flagpoles, atop of which sat boys and 
girls seeking honors for endurance and stamina, 
and urged the contestants to stick it out to the 
bitter end. 

It does not seem possible that in this day of 
enlightenment anyone should think that a child 
could be trained to show endurance and stamina 
in the performance of duties as a teacher or a 
lawyer or a physician or an engineer or a clerk 
or a manufacturer or a farmer or a book agent 
by sitting on top of a flagpole without intermis- 
sion for days and nights at a time. Endurance 
and stamina in daily life involve action, not in- 
activity. If we need to train pupils at all for 
persistence in the performance of duties, we 
should stimulate them so that they will remain 
on their feet instead of relapsing into the sitting 
posture too easily. If our young people are in- 
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clining dangerously in any direction it is in the 
way of sitting too much. How the Mayor of 
Baltimore and his fellow-citizens reasoned that 
long sitting would train a child for long and en- 
during action such as is required for success in 
any enterprise is beyond understanding. Is it 
not remarkable that the enlightened people of 
Baltimore cannot see that one may manifest great 
endurance in playing golf, say, but no endurance 
whatever in preparing a Latin lesson, or in mow- 
ing the lawn, or in cultivating a garden, or in 
writing a book, or in performing other tasks that 
are required to be performed in present day 
American life? One would think that even a 
layman who had never heard the term “psy- 
chology” but who had had some contact with 
human beings, or who had at least observed his 


own characteristics, would have become con- 


vinced that specific training for endurance and 
stamina produce only specific and not general 
benefits except in a negligible degree. 





=.) 
A Great Educational Venture 


HE fourteenth volume of the “Publications 

of the American and Canadian Committees 

on Modern Languages” has just come from 
the press of the Macmillan Company. Other vol- 
umes presenting the results of the most extensive 
educational investigation ever undertaken will 
follow in due course. 

Some readers of The NATION’S SCHOOLS may 
not have thought of the significance of this tre- 
mendous enterprise—the study of the extent to 
which modern languages are taught in American 
schools and colleges, the methods of instruction 
employed and the outcomes. Such an undertak- 
ing would have been impossible twenty years ago. 
Its successful completion shows that there is a 
new attitude in the world, at least in this part of 
it, toward debatable educational questions. These 
volumes on modern languages are all based upon 
accurately ascertained data and not upon per- 
sonal opinion, prejudice or bias. The day is cer- 
tainly passing—maybe it has already gone—when 
a man or a woman can stand up and make asser- 
tions about the benefits of the teaching of modern 
languages or any other subject, or the best meth- 
ods of instruction in any field, without first be- 
coming familiar with the facts that have been 
learned experimentally and statistically. 

It is a tribute to the professors of modern lan- 
guages that they have tackled the teaching of 
their subject in a scientific spirt, and have not 
been swayed by preconception growing out of 
vested interests. 
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Recent Books on School Law for the 
Administrator’s Library 


Dissertations prepared under the direction of Prof. N. L. Engle- 
hardt, Teachers College, Columbia University, make a valuable 
contribution to a subject that has been greatly neglected in the past 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PROFESSOR OF 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


school executives is the lack of emphasis 
placed upon the legal principles and prac- 
tices underlying public-school organization. 

Few of the graduate schools of education make 
adequate legal training a vital part of their cur- 
riculum. Occasionally we may find listed a casual 
course that purports to cover the field of school 
law. This is usually an elective and is seldom 
presented by individuals trained in law. One of 
the reasons for this lack of emphasis may be the 
absence of literature in the field. Until recently 
there has been little for the student except the 
cumbersome and undigested accumulation of state 
school laws and decisions, extremely difficult for 
the novice without legal training. Harry R. 
Trussler’s “Essentials of School Law” was one of 
the first worth while publications. Like many 
first publications, it has serious limitations. 


Cy of the obvious defects in our training of 


Interpretative Volume Is Needed 


One of the most commendable movements is 
represented by a series of dissertations developed 
and planned by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Prof. N. L. Engel- 
hardt. Five of these significant publications have 
already been made public and others will follow 
just as rapidly as candidates for the doctor’s de- 
gree, with the essential legal training, present 
themselves. After this series of theses has been 
completed, it will remain for some gifted indi- 
vidual to correlate these specialized efforts and 
produce an interpretative volume in school law. 
Such an undertaking should be developed as a 
basic book of legal principles already established, 
followed by an annual digest containing new legal 
developments and an annotated summary of all 
court decisions. Whoever attempts this task will 


be rendering a valuable service to education. 

In the meantime, the theses described in this 
article appear to be among the worth while pub- 
lications that should comprise part of every super- 
intendent’s working library. 

The first publication related directly to this 


series is W.W. Theisen’s “The City Superintend- 
ent and the Board of Education,” published in 
1917. No attempt will be made to review it here. 

“Rights and Liabilities of Public-School Boards 
Under Capital Outlay Contracts” by Frank E. 
Henzlik, 1924, attempts to cover all of the factors 
related to the elongated title. It is limited spe- 
cifically to sites and buildings. The right of emi- 
nent domain and its delegation to local school 
corporations is carefully considered in all of its 
implications. The general problem, as determined 
by statute enactment and by court interpretation, 
is given in each instance. Little difference of in- 
terpretation is found with respect to the actual 
use of the right of eminent domain for school pur- 
poses, but there does appear to be definite differ- 
ence of opinion and ruling with respect to the 
interpretation of the term “school purposes.” 
While some courts still persist in defining it tra- 
ditionally, the fact that other courts are inter- 
preting “school purposes” widely indicates the 
legal acceptance of the changing concept of school 
activity. 


Court Decisions Are Cited 


The third chapter considers under what condi- 
tions school boards may make contracts binding 
upon the district and discusses the requirements 
for advertising, for the relation of contractual 
limits to expressed authority, the validity of con- 
tracts and the ability of school boards to bind 
their successors. The question of the effect of 
certain implied acts within or without express 
authority is considered in terms of specific su- 
perior court decisions related to this field. Many 
embarrassments have been caused by unau- 
thorized acts of school board members obviously 
within general authority but specifically illegal 
owing to the manner of procedure. This frequently 
recurring problem is considered in light of deci- 
sions and the conclusion is drawn that a board of 
education may ratify the contracts of its agents 
that are within its power to make. 

The personal liability of directors of school dis- 
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tricts on contracts is considered at length with 
plenty of evidence covering all aspects of the case. 
The general rule is that they are not responsible, 
but many technical differences arise where the re- 
sult is not so certain. The information in this 
chapter, alone, is well worth the price of the publi- 
cation to board members of small and rural school 
districts. 

The last chapter considers the interpretation of 
the courts to common clauses and general condi- 
tions found in building contracts. Here is a 
wealth of information and decision covering these 
practices that will be of decided value to any board 
member or superintendent when he is considering 
contractual relations for building purposes. School 
districts of reasonable size protect themselves in 
each case by specific reference of their acts to a 
private or public attorney. There are thousands 
of districts that appear to consider legal advice a 
waste of money, and blunder on regardless of the 
consequences. The reading of this little book 
might have a wholesome effect upon unintention- 
ally careless school board members. 

The only serious fault to be found with this 
volume is the method of presenting the bibli- 
ography on court decisions. In true thesis style 
they are grouped by chapters in the appendix and 
mentioned only by title. Considering the limita- 


tions of these volumes, it may be said that the 


fault does not lie with the author but rather with 
the general policy of size limitation. As _ pre- 
sented, the citations may satisfy academic re- 
quirements but have little value to the man in the 
field. 


A Study of the Teacher’s Contract 


Earl William Anderson has performed a valu- 
able service in the analysis of “The Teacher’s 
Contract and Other Legal Phases of Teacher 
Status.” The treatment consists first of an analy- 
sis of existing teacher contract forms. These are 
analyzed with respect to their direct requirements 
and implications. Representing 427 cities, they 
offer a good cross section of current practice. The 
author then proceeds to analyze the rules and 
regulations of local boards of education with re- 
spect to the duties of the teacher. The number of 
contracts, rules and regulations studied do not 
coincide. Only eighty-seven cities were consid- 
ered in the rules and 427 cities in the matter of 
contracts. There is no attempt to correlate seri- 
ously the actual rules and the specific contract 
based upon those rules. The effectiveness of tie- 
in between the problem of teachers’ contracts and 
local rules and regulations is thus somewhat weak- 
ened. 

The third analysis includes the statutory provi- 
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sions governing the teachers’ contract and duties. 
This section represents the most complete study 
of the problem. The presentation is considered 
from the standpoint of contractual stipulations, 
statutory duties, general laws affecting the legal 
status and statutory causes for dismissal. The au- 
thor also finds that constitutional status of the 
teacher is rare and exercises little actual influence 
in practice. 

The section on the extension of the board of ed- 
ucation power through contractual provisions is 
interesting and worth while. Where specific 
powers are granted to local boards, there is little 
possibility of extension. Where the delegated 
powers are widely permissive or implied, the 
boards may definitely extend their powers by con- 
tract. The remaining two sections are devoted to 
recent tendencies in legislation affecting teacher 
status and the optimum legal status of the 
teacher. The moot question of teacher tenure is 
considered briefly. 


A Valuable Book for School Men 


Despite the basic limitations of the extent of 
the data, this publication is nevertheless ex- 
tremely valuable to superintendents and board 
members. It is well written and well organized. 
Each chapter concludes with a descriptive sum- 
mary, which gives to the hurried reader easily the 
content of the chapter. 

“The Legal Status of City School Boards” by 
Grover Cleveland Morehart has already been con- 
sidered as a single volume in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 

“Legal Limitations on the Rights and Powers 
of School Boards With Respect to Taxation” is the 
two-barreled title of Wayne W. Soper’s contribu- 
tion to this series. This supplements Mr. Henz- 
lik’s study considered earlier and limits itself to 
the consideration of taxation as specifically re- 
lated to current expenditure. 

After the traditional academic statement of the 
problem, he plunges into a discussion of the nature 
and source of the taxing power. The material 
here presented is extensive and is supplemented 
by copious references to court decisions. While 
the references are presented as footnotes rather 
than as summarized bibliographical material, the 
criticism made of previous dissertations holds true 
here. Citation by title only is of little value to the 
field executive who does not have the time and the 
library to delve into extensive study of type 
cases.° 

One of the most interesting factors considered 


' The NaTion’s ScHoois, July, 1929, pp. 64-65. 

“It is fully realized that the institutional concept of a dissertation and 
its relation to practical use are quite different in character. These 
could be made much more valuable, however, by slight changes in 
organization. 
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Finding the Right Cont tractor 
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Buyinc resilient floors for your building is 
largely a matter of finding a floor contractor in whom 
you can have confidence. Contractor A's bid is lhw— 
low enough to give grounds for question. Contractor 
B is highly recommended—and sky-high in price 
Shopping around seems to get you nowhere. 


One resilient flooring contractor in your vicinity, 
however, is not to be classed with others. He 
has been selected because of his long experience as 
well as his high standing in the community. He 
maintains a staff of skilled workmen—employs the 
most modern methods. He is the authorized contrac- 
tor for Bonded Floors of Sealex Linoleum and Sealex 
Treadlite Tile. 
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His prices? Well, Bonded Floors contractors are 
constantly landing important jobs in the face of the 
most strenuous competition. 

His advice? Impartial, because he installs not one 
but several types of resilient floors: Sealex Battleship 
Linoleum, Sealex Treadlite Tile, Sealex Jaspe Linoleum, 
Sealex Inlaid Linoleum and Gold Seal Cork Carpet. 
For this reason, he is able to give you the exact type 
of resilient floors that your needs demand. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized contractors for Bonded Floors are lacated in princépal cities 


'(LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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is the question of whether authority to tax can be 
delegated to officers not elected by the people. 
While the general impression has been held that 
sovereign power cannot be given to any except di- 
rect representatives of the people, Mr. Soper finds 
that the courts are not in agreement upon this 
question. In Iowa, Alabama and North Dakota 
the power to tax cannot be delegated, yet in Min- 
nesota, Maryland and Indiana the contrary view 
is held. In Illinois and in Pennsylvania appointed 
boards exercise the power but the validity of the 
practice has not yet been determined by court de- 
cision. 

A comprehensive classification is also made of 
the persons and property that may be taxed and of 
the place of taxation. This is an invaluable bring- 
ing together of material that is frequently re- 
quired by field executives but to which they have 
had little access. Persons and property exempt 
from taxation are next considered and each classi- 
fication is presented separately, together with ade- 
quate authority for the conclusions presented. 

The various rules and decisions with respect to 
the principles pertaining to the levy and assess- 
ment of school district taxes are considered in 
generalized form based upon definite decisions cov- 
ering these cases. Other major factors presented 
are the payment and collection of the tax and the 
rights and remedies of taxpayers. Apart from 


some slightly irritating peculiarities of style, Mr. 


Soper’s dissertation is extremely valuable. It rep- 
resents a contribution applicable in every-day pub- 
lic-school activity. 

The fifth contribution to this series is Uhlman 
S. Alexander’s “Special Legislation Affecting Pub- 
lice Schools.” In this study he traces the origin 
and growth of legislative control by statutes cov- 
ering special subjects. For the purposes of his in- 
vestigation he defines the types of law as follows: 
‘“‘A general law is a law which applies to the whole 
state; a local law is a law which applies to any 
political subdivision or subdivisions of the state 
less than the whole; a special or private law is one 
which applies to an individual, association or cor- 
poration.” 

Special Legislation in the States 


Five states, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina and Florida, were selected as typi- 
cal of general practice. The history of special 
legislation within these areas is carefully traced 
from the beginning of public education. A “high 
spot” summary of special legislation in other 
states supplements the more detailed presentation 
given for the first five. 

It is shown that the influences for special legis- 
lation in public education have been similar in all 
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of the states. Early special legislation resulted in 
a large measure from the inadequate condition of 
general school laws. They were evidences of meet- 
ing the need for rapid growth and change in the 
earlier developmental stages of public school sys- 
tems. By these means flexibility was provided. 
The weaknesses of special legislation are that 
these laws have generally been developed in a hit- 
and-miss fashion to meet specific local needs 
rather than as an expression of a definite state 
policy. Whether mandatory or permissive, they 
did not provide for much flexibility beyond a cur- 
rent need. They showed a tendency to depart spe- 
cifically from the development of public-school law 
as a general policy thus preventing flexibility in 
administrative practice and detail. 


Legislation Becomes More General 


Mr. Alexander finds that the present tendency 
with respect to special school legislation is toward 
a decline both in amount and importance. This 
practice is being replaced by the enactment of 
broader and more comprehensive general legisla- 
tion built around consistent and logical general 
principles. The tendency is to enact more frequent 
statutes as a general policy and to permit greater 
freedom and latitude to the local districts with re- 
spect to execution of these laws. In those states 
that have redrawn their school codes along these 
lines in recent years, there is little need for spe- 
cial legislative enactment. 

The author advocates a wider delegation of ad- 
ministrative and judicial powers to state and local 
boards of education and to executive officials. He 
would grant full legislative powers in the interpre- 
tation and administration of educational statutes, 
a distinction between general policy and adminis- 
trative procedure that has been advocated for 
some time by thoughtful students of school ad- 
ministration. 

Taken as a whole, the dissertations considered 
here mark an important contribution to the field 
of legal literature respecting public education. 
Both the inception of the idea and the plan of car- 
rying it into practice are worthy, and the thanks 
of the profession are due to Prof. N. L. Engelhardt 
and to the respective authors for this work. 
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This teacher has a new 
ally in her work 





NeEwsPAPERS ARE MADE OF WOOD." 

How astounding that idea is to a child! What a 
wonderful story it makes! And yet the newspaper, 
moulder of thought and action, is only one of 
many features of a complex civilization with 
which children should be familiar if they are to 
understand present day life. 


Words cannot tell this story 


How to bring this about? School days are short. 
No teacher, and no pupil, has time to trace these 
stories with the spoken 
or printed word. But thes 
teacher has a new ally in 
her work. She simply 
steps up to a device near 
the back of her classroom 
and turns a switch. 


This new ally does it 


Immediately the story 





leaps to life on a silvered 





screen. Virgin forest, felling of trees, blasting a log 
jam, floating logs to the mill, pulp-making, paper- 
making, a press-room—finally the finished news- 
paper on a metropolitan news stand. All this is 
unfolded in a motion picture prepared specifically 
for classroom use. 


In fifteen minutes— 


In fifteen minutes the child sees more than he 
could read in fifteen hours. And this is done with 
safety and simplicity. All Eastman Classroom 
Films are made on sixteen millimeter safety stock. 
They are shown with the aid of Kodascope “‘A,”’ 
an efficient and durable projector 
which any teacher can operate. ereme 

Write for your copy of ‘‘The ; 
Story of Eastman Classroom 
Films.’’ Eastman Teaching Films, | P ‘ 
Inc., Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak gy . | | 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. rey 





iEASTMAN { 
| CASSRGDM | 
FILMS 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 





























This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following discussions are based 
on answers to inquiries received recently by the director 
of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, and 
should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Depart- 


ment of Education, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


The Optimum Size of a Gymnasium 
and Auditorium 


“The board of education is about to design a 
new senior high school,” a letter recently received 


states. “Questions have arisen about the size of 
gymnasiums, the seating capacity of the auditor- 
ium, the size of the recitation classes and the size 
of study rooms or classes. 

“Please let me know the latest 
data that you have which will indicate the trends 
in regard to this and the general practice which, 
in your opinion, is the most desirable. 

“The school we are about to build has a capac- 
ity of from 1,500 to 2,000 pupils. Probably the 
question that is receiving the greatest amount of 
discussion is the seating capacity of the auditor- 
ium, some claiming that it should be of a size to 
seat the entire school population at one time, 
others claiming that it might be considerably 
smaller. What is your opinion ?”’ 

The following letter was sent in reply: 

“Unfortunately, there is no entirely reliable 
answer to your question. Whether either the au- 
ditorium or the gymnasium should be large 
enough to seat a school population of from 1,500 
to 2,000, which you indicate will be the probable 
enrollment of the school, depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the use to which such rooms are to be 
put. 

“We are inclined to think that the gymnasium 
at least should provide a seating capacity for not 
more than between 70 and 80 per cent of the 
school enrollment since, from figures available, 
that is usually the maximum sized audience that 
will attend any athletic contest. If the auditor- 
ium is to be used somewhat as a community hall, 
which in your city we should think is doubtful, 
there is some excuse for building the auditorium 
to seat an audience equal to a larger percentage 
of the school enrollment than the gymnasium. In 


professionai 


your situation, it seems that the best figure for 
determining the size of both the gymnasium and 
auditorium would be from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the school enrollment.” 


Uses of the Assembly Hall 

The following data! are based on a question- 
naire returned by forty-nine schools located in 
eight states. The cities are distributed according 
to population as follows: 

Class I—50,000 to 100,000 
Class II— 5,000 to 9,999 
Class III— 2,500 to 4,999 
Class 1V—Less than 2,500 

The median enrollments in the various groups 

are as follows: 
Class 1—550 
Class II—400 
Class III—300 
Class IV—105 

Approximately 80 per cent of the schools were 
four-year high schools. About 50 per cent of the 
schools had an enrollment of less than 200. The 
median length of the class period was forty-six 
minutes, and the median length of the school day, 
361 minutes. 

According to data furnished by the forty-nine 
schools reporting on the questionnaire, 90.24 per 
cent of the schools reported compulsory attend- 
ance at all assembly programs. The assembly hall 
is used 3.7 per cent of the school week—median, 
66.77 minutes—for assembly programs. 

The greatest benefits to be derived from assem- 
bly programs are: their inherent value in devel- 
oping a good school spirit; their value in inte- 
grating the work of the pupils and their value in 
correlating the classroom work of the pupils. 

The largest number of principals in cities of 
the first, second and fourth class stress the class 


‘These data were supplied by J. B. Wiener, graduate student at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1927. 
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PREF ERRED in school, public, and semi-public buildings and depart- 

ment stores, from Coast to Coast not because PeerVent is the oldest 
unit but because PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Units are more effi- 
cient, less expensive and far superio: to the central fan system. 


Each classroom is independently ven- PeerVent Units installed eighteen 





tilated although it is possible to control 
all from a central point. This provides 
service for each room at a cost propor- 


tioned to the useful work done. 


PeerVent thoroughly ventilates with- 
cut drafts, is absolutely quiet in opera- 
tion, has no complicated mechanism, 
eliminates ducts and saves space. 


years ago are still in use and still work- 
ing efficiently. The improved PeerVent 
Unit of today is backed by forty years 
of specialized experience in heating and 
ventilating. 


A book has been prepared for you, 
fully describing the PeerVent Heating 
and Ventilating Units. You can get your 
copy for the asking. 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Selling agents in principal cities from Coast to Coast 


EERVENT 


Ventilating Units 


Heating and 
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studies and extra-curricular programs, whereas 
those in the third class stress the musical and 
speaker programs. 

A minimum list of equipment for assembly 
halls should include the following: piano; black- 
board; desks or opera chairs or a combination of 
both: stage; stage curtain; stereopticon; library ; 
portable sereens; stage scenery; phonograph; 
moving picture equipment, such as booth, projec- 
tors and screens; box office; bulletin boards; 
teacher’s desk and chair; provision for darkening 
room. 

In addition to this list of equipment, a dressing 
room for boys and another for girls should be 
provided. A property room is also necessary. 

Large as well as small schools apparently need 
to pay more attention to equipment for assembly 
halls. A correlation between the number of items 
of equipment and school enrollment is +.212. 

According to data collected for this study, 
study hall space is utilized to the fullest extent. 
The enrollment for study hall ranges from forty- 
eight to 107. The general practice with respect 
to the administration of study halls is to use reg- 
ular classroom teachers for study hall supervison. 
In schools in cities of less than 50,000 population, 
a special study hall supervisor is practically un- 
known. Special study hall supervisors are usu- 
ally found in schools in cities of 50,000 or more. 


The School Janitor 

Several inquiries have been made recently con- 
cerning the school janitor, including problems of 
personnel, methods of selection and the super- 
vision and administration of janitor service. A 
recent inquiry indicating a particular interest in 
the work of the school janitor was received from 
South Dakota. The following summary of a 
study concerning the school janitor in 237 town- 
ship schools in Indiana,’ together with a bibliog- 
raphy, may prove helpful. 

Administration: A large number of janitors 
are selected by trustees who do not consult with 
the principal. This is an undesirable 
practice. For the sake of harmony and better 
service, the principal should have a greater voice 
in the selection of the school janitor. 

The janitor’s contract as authorized by the In- 
diana State Department of Education provides 
that the supervision of the janitor service shall 
be under the direction of the township principal. 
Trustees should make an effort to obtain first- 
class janitors and make them understand that 
they are under the direction of, and responsible to 
the principal. 

Only 29.8 per cent of the janitors are employed 


school 


Wilson, C. E., 
Wisconsir 


The School Janitor, M.A. Thesis, 1927, University of 
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for the entire year. The arguments are over- 
whelmingly in favor of year-round employment. 

Salaries were found to range from $200 to 
$1,900. Many janitors receive a meager salary 
considering that a large majority are serving in 
schools with a range of 200 to 350 pupils. 

With respect to salaries, politics play a minor 
role. In either case, the median salary is too low. 

Personnel: The general educational qualifica- 
tions of the janitors compare favorably with 
standards in other systems. Seventy-two per 
cent have completed the eighth grade of the com- 
mon schools. 

A special school for janitors should be main- 
tained each year at the county seat. 

Janitors should be given the benefits of indefi- 
nite tenure. They should be retained in the sys- 
tem as long as they give satisfactory service. 

A certificate of physical fitness should be re- 
quired. 

Supervision: In many schools sweeping is per- 
mitted while school is in session. This practice 
should be forbidden. Floors should be swept at 
the close of the school day. Furniture and other 
equipment should be dusted before the opening of 
school. Dry dusting should not be permitted. 

Uniform temperature should be maintained at 
all times. Experts may disagree as to the proper 
room temperature because humidity and velocity 
of air in the rooms must be considered. But 
there is essential agreement that uniform tem- 
perature is necessary for the health of the school 
child. 

Janitors should know definitely what their du- 
ties are and should be held responsible for the 
maintenance of desirable standards. 
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Janitor’s Job, American 


What Pennsylvania Taxpayers 
Pay for Textbooks 


It has cost taxpayers of Pennsylvania approxi- 
mately $1.50 a year during the last eight years 
to furnish each boy and girl in the public schools 
with a full set of textbooks, a statistical study in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal shows. 

A total of $3,120,447 was spent for textbooks 
last year, a sum that represents but a fraction 
over 2 per cent of the general cost of operation 
of the schools. 
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A Little Knowledge 


is a dangerous thing. And this is true even 
when applied to the manufacture of cleaners. 


The 





which are preferred in hundreds of schools, 
are the result of special research and study 
extending over thirty-five years. 

That is why they accomplish such un- 
usual results with an efficiency and economy 
that does not sacrifice the beauty and attract- 
iveness of equipment and decorations. 

These cleaners save repainting costs, 
maintain the attractiveness of marble, tile, 
and mosaic, and keep porcelain clean and 
sanitary without destroying the polish. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 








The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Practical School Administration: 
Facilitating the Purchase, Storage 


and Delivery of Supplies* 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


HE first part of this study which appeared 
last month dealt with the techniques of de- 
veloping a method of tabulation to provide 
a complete history of the purchase of any indi- 
vidual item and of securing an inventory of indi- 
vidual items in order to facilitate immediate 
subtraction on the purchase index card. 
Technique No. 3 concerns the records necessary 
to act as transmittal between the central office 
and the individual schools. This record is the 
requisition. It is in three colors, yellow, white 
tissue and pink. This requisition (Diagram 9) 
is to be made out in accordance with the stand- 
ards of distribution and the anticipated figures 
from the child accounting department. It is to 
be made out for a semester’s quantity of supplies. 
In some cases, as in the art department where 
the work is seasonal, the school year is taken as 
the unit. All requisitions are received in the cen- 
tral office in May. Here they are checked against 
the standards of distribution and anticipated 
membership and if they are in proper order they 
are forwarded to the central stock room where 
they are filled. 
The requisition provides a place for the item 
and the code as well as the quantity. The yellow 
and pink copies are sent forward while the white 
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Diagram 9 


*This article, the first part of which appeared last month, is con- 


cluded in this issue. 


copy is retained as a record by the building prin- 
cipal. To reduce the amount of typing necessary, 
a code that tells the entire story about the item 
was adopted. Concerning this code it may be 
explained that the first two numbers tell the fund 
and activity from which the charge is to be paid, 
the second set of four numbers tells the exact 
use of the article and the remaining figures tell 
just what the article is. The code, therefore, 
having been established, the clerk has but to 
write: Paper—12-3124-600. The stock clerk has 
only to know the last three figures. The 600 for 
him means mimeograph bond paper, 8! by 14 
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Diagram 11. 


inches, 16-lb., based on 17 by 22 inches, wrapped 
in packages of 500. The requisition is filled in 
accordance with this information. 

The pricing clerk also needs to know what the 
600 is and from her running inventory (Diagram 
8) is able to attach a proper price to the requisi- 
tion. The accountant or bookkeeper needs to 
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Another Modern High School 
Installs SANI-DRI and Permanent Sanitation 


The new High School at Fl 
Monte, California—a delight 
fully modern arrangement of 
group buildings, sheltered 
terraces. daylight, sunshine 
and sanitation, Architect: 
Edwin C. Thorne, Pasadena, 


California 


the new “SF” 


Sa pyri 









‘Dries Quicker Than a Towel”’ 


A Faster, More Thorough Drying Service— 
Plus Years of Sanitation and Savings 

















The new “SF” SANI-DRI offers many advan- The new model SANI-DRI (as pictured in the 
tages to the modern school. Most important, of El Monte washroom above) provides a faster, 
course, is the healthful, thorough dry, which pro- quieter and more efficient drying service than 
tects the skin and prevents chapping. All gen- ever obtained before. Its twelve improvements 
eral washroom conditions are improved when include a new “all-position” swivel nozzle which 
SANI-DRI is installed. It eliminates the litter allows adults or children of any size to dry 
of paper, banishes soiled towels, provides con- quickly and comfortably while standing in a 
tinuous service and an individual dry for each natural position. SANI-DRI has an outer case 
user. Best of all, it offers these and other ad- of genuine porcelain enamel—and a quality of 
vantages while saving from 60% to 90% of old- construction that you will welcome as “mischief- 
fashioned towel costs. proof.” 


ene . All of the twelve new improvements are described in 
NEW BOOKLET our new booklet “12 Points of Perfection”’—Send your 
UPON REQUEST name and address and we will forward a copy at once. 


Electrical Division, Dept. 11 G 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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know the rest of the code only. The 600 has no 
meaning to her because the unit price has been 
attached. But the rest of the code, 12-3124, 
means to her that the money is to come from the 
general maintenance fund for instruction. That 
is what the 12 stands for. The meaning of 3124 
may be translated as follows: The 3 stands for 
elementary education, the 1 for day school, the 2 
for supplies and the 4 for social science. The 
numbers, 12-3124-600, therefore tell a whole 
story in themselves. These numbers are made 
to key into the federal classification. A note 
should be made that these requisitions when 
printed are lined in such a way that the type- 
writer will take them double space without 
further adjusting. 

The right side of the requisition (Diagram 9) 
gives a place for the stock man to write quantity 
delivered and the clerk in the building receiving 
the goods has a place to sign for their receipt. 
The unit price column and value are to be used 
by the cost clerk after return from the building. 
The two copies are always returned, checked 
against each other, the pink filed as a memo- 
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randum of what was delivered and the yellow 
unit priced and sent forward to the bookkeeper 
for posting. All posting is done on the twenty- 
fifth of each month so that the account for the 
month is known on the first of the subsequent 
month. 

There is one additional procedure that serves 
to reduce work. Let us take the vocational school 
as an example. 

There is a standard of distribution for equip- 
ment in this department. The inventory of 
equipment has been checked against the stand- 
ards of distribution. Requisitions have been 
made out for the balance and forwarded to the 
assistant superintendent of finance. Here they 
are checked to see if everything is right. If so, 
bid sheets (Diagrams 10 and 10-A) are made out, 
the index of the purchasing card that was illus- 
trated in Diagram 1. When the bids are re- 
turned the prices are marked on the index of 
purchasing cards, according to Diagram 1, 
and the purchase order is issued with orders to 
deliver direct to the vocational building. The 
purchase order, illustrated in Diagram 11, is 


Hamtramck Public Schools | 


DATE 








September 1529 








| Request for Bid | 


is 987 








TO: John Doe Paper Company 


ADDRESS: 

















The Hamtramck Board of Education desires to receive bids on the 


41198 XYZ Street, New York City. 
























































bhen can you various articles listed below. We believe you are in a _ position to hat 
make delivery if render this service. erms are yor 
ou are quoting 
the successtul Complete conditions pertaining to bids and purchases are printed on in 
hidder ? the back of this sheet. this bid? 
Very truly yours, 
Assistant Superintendent. 
This bid must be.returned in a sealed envelope 
before September 25 1929, 
Please mail all bids to 2380 Wyandotte Street, Hamtramck, Michigan. Phone Empire 6225. 
‘ Quantity “ : 
Description and Specifications Reference — ss Unit Price 
No. Unit 
Mimeograph Bond Paper, 16 pound on 17 x 22 base 
8% by 14. reams of 500 each ream wrapped and 
marked, stock 4678 reams 
(500) 
tet cn Seat el et et ee et ————— 








atin a 


We hereby certify that we will furnish the above named articles at theunit price stated within the delivery time allotted and that quality and 


quantity will be in exact conformance with specifications. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Please sign each bid sheet) 





Diagram 10. 
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This shows how the 2)4” stile on the 
panels and doors of MarbI metal relieves 
the flat surface and adds immeasur- 
ably to its beauty of design. 


Mlarbimetal Again 
Steps Forth from 
the Crowd 


Glowing tributes are constantly being paid to 
the beauty and fine construction of Marbl- 
metal but none is more fitting than its recent 
selection as the partition par excellence for a 
Chicago beauty salon. Finished in delicate 
orchid, Marblmetal adds immeasurably to 
the atmosphere of this nationally known 
Mecca for the elite. 

Marblmetal is the most outstanding toilet 
partition since the introduction of metal in 
this field. It has all the advantages of marble 
with none of marble’s defects. It will not 
discolor or crack, and being meta! will not 
absorb odors. 

Panels and doors are 34” thick and insulated 
with a special material. This gives Marbl- 
metal all the solidity of marble. A continu- 
ous 214” stile around the doors and panels 
relieves any effect of flat surface. Stile is in- 
terlocked and reinforced at each corner. 
Solidly welded across the mitre, ground and 
filled. 

Marblmetal is outstandingly a toilet parti- 
tion apart from the crowd. If you are inter- 
ested in MarbImetal, we will gladly send de- 
scriptive literature. Or better still, get in 
touch with our nearest representative and 
have him show you a sample. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


4 Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


903 WAYSIDE ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Showing a corner section of reception room and 
interior of one of the booths. 











A study of the harmonious effect afforded by the 
Marblmetal booths. 











* 
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Exterior and imterior view of row of booths with a 
glimpse of reception room. 








General view of reception room and its beautiful 
appointments, with Marblmetal booths in 
background. 
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HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
2380 WYANDOTTE 
HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 

Bid Conditions 


ONE: 
All bid prices must be submitted on this blank. 

TWO: 
All quotations must be F. O. B. board of edu- 
cation stockroom, 2380 Wyandotte St., Ham- 
tramck, Mich. When supplies are shipped 
from out of Detroit, bidders must state name 
of cartage company with whom they have ar- 
ranged to do carting from cars to 2380 Wyan- 
dotte St. Where this is neglected the board 
will have the carting done at expense of the 
vendor. 

THREE: 
Delivery must be made within thirty days 
after receipt of purchase order unless a longer 
time is specifically provided for and accepted. 
(See left hand square box.) 

FOUR: 
Discount terms for cash must be stated. 

is right hand square box.) 

FIVE: 
This bid must be sent in a 
before the date listed on the reverse side. 


(See 


sealed envelope 


SIX: 
Bids must be on the article specified unless the 
words “or equivalent” are inserted; otherwise 
substitute bids will not be considered. 

SEVEN: 
Bids must be made out in ink or on typewriter. 
They must be signed in ink. 

EIGHT: 
Contracts will be awarded by item. No bid 
must be contingent on the acceptance of the 
entire order. 

NINE: 
All bids are submitted to the board of educa- 


TEN: | 
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tion at the next subsequent meeting, when the 
awards will be made. 


The board reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. 


ELEVEN: 
No bid may be withdrawn prior to the close 
of the regular meeting of the board of educa- 
tion, next succeeding the opening of the bids. 


TWELVE: 
Quality of goods—material, supplies, 
must be as per sample and specifications and 
must be acceptable by the superintendent sub- 
ject to approval by the board of education. 


etc.— 


THIRTEEN: 


Each sample must be marked with name of 
vendor and specifically for what it is being 
submitted. Samples must be delivered free of 
charge, and those soiled in process or spoiled 
by examination or test will not be paid for 
by the board of education. 


FOURTEEN: 
All cartons and cases are to be marked on the 
outside stating amount and contents therein 
and bidder must guarantee count of contents 


whenever unpacked and counted at the board 
of education stockroom. 


FIFTEEN: 
The quantities specified on this sheet are pres- 
ent estimates and are within 85 per cent to 
110 per cent of the final qualities to be pur- 
chased. 

SIXTEEN: 
Purchase orders will be issued to successful 
bidders within thirty days from receipt or bid. 


Diagram 10-A. 


marked in the upper left corner with this caption 
and the receiving copy of the purchase order in 
this case is to the director of the vocational 
building rather than to the stock keeper. The 
requisitions are marked, “Delivered direct and 
charged direct.” They are of no further value 
and are filed. The receiving copy of the purchase 
order (Diagram 11) becomes the proof of de- 
livery and the second copy of the purchase order 
becomes the basis of posting on the appropriation 
ledger. 

When possible, as in the case of building sup- 
plies and equipment, this procedure is used to 


simplify the work. The ramifications of this 
procedure are manifold. 

All guesswork has been eliminated in this pro- 
cedure. Exact specifications are listed and exact 
quantities may be determined. Exact costs may 
be at hand. Exact inventories are maintained. 
In other words, guesswork has disappeared from 
the management of school affairs. These tech- 
niques are not presented as being better than any 
other, but merely to show trends, in an attempt 
to secure a scientific procedure in the manage- 
ment of school affairs so that the satisfactory in- 


struction of the individual child may be attained. 
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Now He Likes lo Study 


“He does his lessons well when you 
protect the quiet friendliness of 
his school library 


Se St hag hase a 


nia 


There are 9,000 square yards of Arm- 

strong’s Linoleum in the beautiful 

Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


2 NJOY lessons? Yes, 
it’s easy enough if 


surroundings—at home or 
in school—are quiet and 
clean and friendly. It’s the 
sort of atmosphere that 
parents and teachers con- 
stantly seek for school children. 

That’s why J. Edwin Kopf & 
Deery, Architects and Engineers, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, gave special 
attention to the library in the 
modern Shortridge High School. 
They knew this library must be 
noiseless. They wanted it to look 
clean—to be clean. They saw the 
advantage of making it bright, sun- 
lit, and companionable. 

So they started by specifying an 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor—a 
very satisfactory beginning; for the 
floor is the foundation of any deco- 
rative plan. You see, this modern 
floor muffles all foot scrapings and 
scuffings—even silences the heavi- 
est tread. That’s natural since cork 
is one of the principal linoleum in- 


PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED 


~ JASPE ~ 











gredients. For the same reason, this 


school floor is warm and _ foot- 
cushioning. 

Even with these advantages in 
mind, the initial cost of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum is comparatively 
small. And in its permanence and 
easy care it is downright economi- 
cal. With reasonable attention it 
lasts a decade, or two, even three. 
Dry or damp mopping and an oc- 
casional waxing or lacquering are 
all that is necessary. There’s no 


spotting or staining since the Lio 


surface is Accolac-Processed. s 
When Armstrong’s Linoleum 
is laid by competent workmen 





To control the decorative plan of this 
library, J. Edwin Kopf & Deery, 
Architects and Engineers, chose this 
attractive panelled Armstrong Floor. 


over Armstrong’s Lining 
Felt, you have a practically 
one-piece floor that fits 
snugly and smoothly. 
What’s more,you’reassured 
of real floor friendliness and 
cheer because there are 
scores of patterns to choose 
from. If you’rein doubt as to 
the most effective floor for 
your ownschool library —or 
for classroom, corridor, 
cafeteria, offices, board room, or 
any other school area—our School 
Service Bureau will gladly offer you 
recommendations. 

This service is explained in “En- 
during Floors of Good Taste.’ And 
there are other facts about Arm- 
strong Floors that you will need to 
know. Their beauty—permanence 
—easy care—quietness—economy 
—all these advantages, important to 
schools and colleges, are explained 

to you. We will be pleased to 


f&% send you this color-illustrated 


book on request, free of charge. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 
for schools and colleges 


PRINTED ~ 


ARABESQ ~ 


ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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U. S. Bureau of Education 
Reorganized 


Complete reorganization of the Bureau of Education, 
which will hereafter be officially known as the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, went into effect 
October 9, it was stated orally by the Commissioner of 
Education, William J. Cooper. 

The reorganization, as explained by Mr. Cooper, calls 
for the following major divisions of work: administration, 
educational research and investigations, publications, li- 
brary service, educational service, and major educational 
surveys. 

The new designation, Office of Education, Mr. Cooper 
pointed out, is in fact a reversion to the official name 
prescribed by the act of March 3, 1869. 

The fundamental principle upon which the reorgan- 
ization has been based is a conception of the Office 
of Education as a research organization rather than an 
administrative agency. Under the new organization its 
policy will be to abandon as far as possible whatever it 
has been doing in an administrative way and to concen- 
trate upon fact finding, surveys and research in the many 
fields of education. The chief of its administrative func- 
tions of the past has been the supervision of the educa- 
tional system of Alaska insofar as it applied to the 
natives. The office will, as far as possible, transfer those 
administrative functions to other agencies. 

The set-up of office work, under the reorganization plan, 
follows: an administrative division under a chief 
clerk, a division of educational research and investigations 
under an assistant commissioner, a division of publica- 
tions under an editor-in-chief, a library division under a 
librarian, an educational service division under a service 
chief and a division of major educational surveys under 
the commissioner himself. 

“The Office of Education,” said Commissioner Cooper, in 
explaining the reorganization, “was created for the par- 
ticular purpose of ascertaining facts about education in 
the United States, organizing and disseminating these 
data and conducting researches of value to American 
schools and colleges.” 


is as 


Woman Appointed as Assistant 
Commissioner of Education 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, has 
announced the appointment of Bess Goodykoontz as as- 
sistant commissioner of the Office of Education. For the 
last five years she has been assistant professor of edu- 
cation in the department of elementary education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. She began her new duties 
October 1. 

The department’s statement in connection with the ap- 
pointment follows: 

“Secretary Wilbur emphasized the importance of this 


post which ranks but second in the federal government’s 
participation in education. This, it is pointed out also, is 
the second such post to which a woman has been ap- 
pointed in the Department of the Interior during the 
present season. A few weeks ago Mary Stuart was 
named to the post of assistant director of education in 
the Office of Indian Affairs. 

“Miss Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, Iowa, and 
attended the public schools there. After finishing high 
school she taught in the rural schools and city grade 
schools of Iowa for several years. She graduated from 
the State University of Iowa and also received a master’s 
degree from that institution. While attending the uni- 
versity she taught in the experimental school for a year 
and was principal of that school for another year. She 
has been public school supervisor in Green Bay, Wis., and 
has taught summer school at Johns Hopkins. 

“Miss Goodykoontz is one of the co-authors of the Horn 
Learn-To-Study Readers. She has done a good deal of 
editorial work on a number of texts for elementary school 
use. She has contributed articles on phases of elementary 
school teaching to educational magazines and has been 
the co-author of a series of radio talks on phases of 
children’s education which were broadcast last Spring. 
She is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta, national honorary professional fraternities, as 
well as various national, state, and local educational or- 
ganizations.” 


University of California Leads 
in Property Valuation 


The property of the fifty-two land grant colleges in the 
United States attended by white students is appraised at 
$427,005,366, according to the associate specialist in higher 
education, Walter J. Greenleaf, of the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, in a survey that has just 
been published. 

In value of property, the University of California ranks 
first with $46,300,000, followed by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with $43,600,000, University of Minnesota 
with $35,840,000, Cornell University with $35,830,000, 
University of Illinois with $23,300,000, University of Wis- 
consin with $17,800,000, and Ohio State University with 
$17,000,000. 

More than $1,000,000 is invested in library books in each 
of the following institutions: University of California, 
University of Illinois, University of Minnesota, Cornell 
University and University of Wisconsin. More than 
$100,000 is invested in livestock in each of the following: 
Michigan State College, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College and Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

The campus and farms of Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College cover more than 14,000 acres of land— 
the most extensive of any land grant college. 
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Pleasant Living Conditions 


ADD TO THE PRESTIGE 


of the School... 











comfortable bedroom for 


This attractive, 
two students is equipped with Simmons 


Desk No. 105, Beds No. 16335, Chair 


No. 105, Wardrobe No. 22033, and 


Windsor Chair No. 22180 


students.. 


ACULTY... . build- 

ings... living conditions .. . 
together they establish the school’s 
reputation. And not the least im- 
portant factor in adding to the 
prestige of the school is . . . pleasant 
homelike living conditions! 


When you install the attractively 
designed Simmons Furniture of metal, 
you put homelike comfort into the 
students’ bedrooms and dormitories 
...and you do it economically! 


No upkeep costs! 

The purchase price of Simmons Fur- 
niture keeps well within the most 
limited budget. And, because this 
furniture never breaks down, it 
costs you just nothing in maintenance 
expense! Your first expenditure is the 
last that you will have to make. 


BEDS - SPRINGS 





MATTRESSES - 
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The all-steel construction and 
Simmons finish makes this furniture 
splendidly suitable for use in schools. 
The steel never warps, twists or splits. 
The durable finishing process safe- 
guards against chipping and stain- 
ing. Medicines, cosmetics, and drink- 
ing glasses leave no mark that cannot 
be erased with a damp cloth. 


There is no fire-risk with Simmons 
Metal Furniture. No cracks or pores 
in which dust or vermin can settle. 
A special feature is the silent sliding 





drawer construction. Drawers move 


smoothly, noiselessly. 


You can obtain this remarkably 
sturdy furniture in a wide range of 
handsome designs, finished in gay 
colors or in wood reproductions. Wide 
choice assures you of the style you 
want ... at the price you want to 
pay. Teachers are buying Simmons 
Furniture for home use! Write a letter 
today for the catalog, to the Simmons 
Company, Contract Division, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 


© 1929, the Simmons Company 


SIMMONS 


World’s largest makers of 


METAL 


FURNITURE - 


[BUILT FOR SLEEP, 
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Fund for Art Building Donated 
to University of Chicago 


Max Epstein, art patron and philanthropist, has pre- 
sented $1,000,000 to the University of Chicago for the 
creation of an art center, according to announcement made 
recently by President Robert Hutchins. 

The entire sum is to be spent for the construction of 
a building located near the new university chapel to form 
the nucleus of an art development that will serve not 
only the university community but, as the donor hopes, 
will be of distinct cultural benefit to the entire Middle 
West. The purpose of the art center was explained as 
follows when the gift was announced: 

“Through research and study to arrive at a better un- 
derstanding of the principles of art and its function and 
place in human life; to teach the history of art and to 
interpret its meaning; to bring from all countries men 
eminent in art to lecture and teach; to give facilities to 
interested friends to lend their art treasures to the insti- 
tute for exhibit and study; to extend, by bulletin and 
radio, the benefit of its teachings to the people of the 
Middle West; to be a fountainhead from which shall flow 
a deeper and wider interest in and love for all things 
beautiful.” 

The new art institute will be part of the university but 
will be governed by a separate board, one of whose duties 
will be to obtain money for the institute to carry on its 
work. 





School Inspector Uses Airplane 
to Visit Remote Districts 


The first school inspection trip to be made by airplane 
was made by a school inspector in the province of Mani- 
toba, Canada, who used an airplane to reach eight of his 
schools in the remote lake region northeast of Winnipeg, 
difficult to reach except by boat. He visited all eight 
schools in two weeks and was able to give them more 
attention than in the six weeks usually required for the 
trip. 





Harvard Dedicates New 
Law Hall 


Marking the consummation of a campaign for a larger, 
better equipped law school, the new Langdell Hall of the 
Harvard Law School was dedicated September 25 with a 
number of government officials and prominent education- 
ists participating in the program. 

The most outstanding feature of the new Langdell Hall, 
according to an article appearing in School and Society, 
is the reading room. It is 480 feet long, extending the 
length of the building, and is said to be the largest in 
the world. In the center of this huge room is a delivery 
desk twenty-four feet square, with a capacity for 1,600 
books within the desk. A book lift connects this desk 
with the book stacks in the basement. 


Money for the new building was raised by means of a 
general campaign for funds started in March, 1926. Of 
the sum raised in this campaign about $500,000 was set 
aside for the general endowment of the library. Another 
$100,000 was provided for bibliographical assistance and 
$200,000 for a publication fund. The new building pro- 
vides for 20,000 shelf units and has stack room for 
500,000 volumes. In the midst of these book stacks there 
are located the thirty-five studies for graduate students 
and the seventy-eight stalls for undergraduate work in 
the stacks. 

An unusual feature of the new building is a court room 
on the top floor of the west wing. The court is modeled 
after the style of the old English courts at Westminster, 
with the seats for counsel inside the bar on the sides. 








Coming Meetings 


Arizona State Educational Association. | 

President, D. M. Hibner. | 

Secretary, W. T. Machan, 

Phoenix. | 
Delegate meeting, December 26-27. 
California Teachers Association 
President, J. M. Gwinn, superintendent city schools, San 
Francisco. 
Secretary, Roy W. Cloud, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market 
Street, San Francisco. | 
No general meeting. Bay section, Oakland, December } 
16-20; central section, Fresno, November 25-27; central 
coast section, Monterey, December 16-20; southern sec- 
tion, Los Angeles, December 16-20. 
Florida Education Association. 
| President, J. W. Norman, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
Annual meeting, Pensacola, November 29-30. 

Illinois State Teachers Association. 
President, George D. Wham, Carbondale. 
Secretary, Robert C. Poore, Carlinville. 
Annual meeting, Springfield, December 

Louisiana Teachers Association. 

President, Amy H. Hinrichs, 7336 Irma Street, New Or- 
leans. 

Secretary, P. H. Griffith, Box 541, Baton Rouge. 

Annual meeting, Alexandria, November 21-23. | 

Maryland State Teachers Association. } 
President, Charles W. Sylvester, City Department of Edu- 

cation, Administration Building, Baltimore. 
Secretary, Walter H. Davis, principal, high school, Havre 
de Grace. 
Annual meeting, Baltimore, November 29-30. 

Montana Education Association. 

President, Owen D. Speer, superintendent of schools, Deer 
Lodge. 

Secretary, R. J. Cunningham, Box 217, 

Annual conventions: Bozeman, 
City. 

Delegate assembly, place not determined, December 27-28. 

New York State Teachers Association. 

President, G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse. 

Executive secretary, Harlan H. Horner, Box 20, Capitol | 
Station, Albany. 

Annual meeting, Syracuse, November 25-26. 

Oregon State Teachers Association. 
President, John A. Spooner, Holladay Demonstration 

School, Portland. 
Secretary-treasurer, E. F. Carleton, 301 Behnke-Walker 

Building, 11th and Salmon Streets, Portland. 
Annual meeting, Portland, December 26-28. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

President, C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Secretary, J. Herbert Kelley, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Annual meeting, New Castle, December 26-27. 

Texas State Teachers Association. 

President, Rush M. Caldwell, 2527 Ross Avenue, Dallas. 

Secretary, R. T. Ellis, 708 Neil P. Anderson Building, 
Fort Worth. 

Annual meeting, Dallas, November 28-30. 

Virginia Education Association. 

President, R. W. House, principal of schools, Prospect. 

Secretary, Cornelius J. Heatwole, Room 1, State Capitol, 
Richmond. 

Annual meeting, Richmond, Novcmber 27-30. 


principal, Creighton School, 





26-28. 


Helena. 


Great Falls and Miles 
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Buildings along McKinlock Campus, Northwestern University, Chicago. 1) 


At Northwestern University - - 


Interiors are lastingly CLEAN~ 
LIGHT-~ HANDSOME 


IRT, smudges, fingermarks can not permanently 
mar the beauty of walls and woodwork in these 
university buildings. For Northwestern paints with 
Barreled Sunlight—as do hundreds of other fine schools. 


enamels, but effects further economies through its 
remarkable spreading and covering powers and its labor- 
saving ease of application. 

Guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 





Flawlessly smooth, non- 
porous, Barreled Sunlight can 
not hold dirt embedded. It 
washes like tile and is so dur- 
able that it may be cleaned 
again and again, without notice- 
able effect on its original finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is unusually 
handsome, too. It has an ex- 
quisite texture, and a rich depth 
peculiar to itself. 


And with all its advantages 
Barreled Sunlight not only 
costs less per gallon than most 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight ae 














Easily Tinted 


Any desired shade is obtained 
by simply mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white — or by 
using the handy tubes of 
BarreledSunlight Tinting 
Colors, now available in 
two sizes. 


Quantities of five gal- 
lons or over are tinted to 
order at the factory with- EC 
out extra charge. 
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Gloss (  ) 


Name. 
Street. .... 











paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same 
conditions. 


Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and 
Flat. In cans from 14 pint to 5 
gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums. 
For priming use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat first. See 
coupon below. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
47-K Dudley Street, Providence, R.I. 
Branches: New York — Chicago — 


San Francisco. Distributors in all 
principal cities. 








—————— 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 47-K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked here. | 


Semi-Gloss (_  ) Flat (_ ) | 





State | 
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Henry Ford’s Old School Becomes 
Part of Historical Village 


The old school that Henry Ford attended as a boy has 
been made a part of the school system of Dearborn, Mich., 
and thirty-two pupils have taken their places at the desks 
occupied fifty years ago by the sons and daughters of 
the farmers of Dearborn township, according to the 
Michigan Education Journal. The school, which formerly 
was outside the Dearborn township, has been removed 
intact by Mr. Ford to his historical village in Dearborn 
where everything will shortly be as it was in the early 
days. The pupils are taken to and from the school daily 
in a motor bus provided by Mr. Ford. 

The pupils took part in a special program that was one 
of the interesting features of the program given when 
President Hoover visited Dearborn on October 21. 





Seattle High Schools Offer 


Marine Course 


The high schools of Seattle, Washington, are offering 
a marine course this year patterned after the marine 
instruction given at the University of Washington but in 
junior preparatory form. 

The course in navigation was planned in view of the 
maritime character of Puget Sound cities and is expected 
to become one of the most popular studies in the schools. 





Bulletin Presents Educational 


Statistics for Honduras 


School statistics published recently in the Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union present interesting educational 
figures from the Republic of Honduras. 

In 1928 the republic contained 1,055 primary schools, 
eighty-one more than in 1927, with 1,355 teachers and 
88,725 pupils. There were twelve schools for secondary 
instruction, with 398 pupils. Other educational insti- 
tutions listed included the following: normal schools and 
normal departments, 318 students, of whom 119 received 
scholarships; a business school with 368 students; a uni- 
versity, including schools of engineering, law and medi- 
cine, with 134 students, and a vocational school for young 
women with 362 students. 





British Government Increases 
‘ Compulsory School Age 


The British government proposes to increase the age 
of compulsory school attendance from 14 years to 15 
years, effective April 1, 1931, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Estimates place the prospective increased school at- 
tendance at about 500,000 as a result of the change. The 
plan is expected to have a direct bearing on the British 


unemployment situation by keeping children in school a 
year longer than heretofore. 

A statement on the subject, appearing in the September 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review, follows: 

“On July 18, in reply to a number of questions in 
Parliament, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the minister of edu- 
cation, made the following statement concerning the age 
of compulsory school attendance, which is at present 14: 

“*His Majesty’s Government has carefully considered 
the most suitable date for the raising of the school age 
to 15. After weighing all the circumstances, it has de- 
cided to prepare the necessary legislation to raise the 
school age to 15 as from April 1, 1931. 

“‘T am at once asking representatives of the local edu- 
cation authorities and professional bodies to meet me with 
a view to consultation and cooperation. Consideration is 
being given to the form and amount of maintenance al- 
lowances to be granted, but I can make no announce- 
ment at present.’ 

“The proposed change was announced thus early in 
order that the local authorities, who are at present pre- 
paring their financial programs for the next three years, 
might include provisions for the increased attendance 
which is involved in the plan. 

“The change is looked upon as highly important for 
several reasons. It not only means an improvement in the 
educational opportunity given every child, but has a 
direct bearing upon unemployment. 

“Keeping the children in school a year longer will de- 
crease the supply of young workers, and thus, it is 
hoped, throw more work to adults, and providing school- 
room and class instruction for them will require additional 
buildings and additional teaching staff. It is estimated 
that the move will mean an increase of approximately 
half a million in the number attending school. 

“As in many places both schools and classes are al- 
ready overcrowded, the need for new buildings becomes 
immediate and pressing, a fact of importance in view of 
the acute unemployment in the building trades.” 





Albanian King Donates Land 
for American College 


For the foundation of an American college King Zogu 
of Albania has donated 300 acres of arable land and eighty 
acres of wooded land between Durazzo and Kavaya, 
overlooking the Adriatic Sea, according to a recent issue 
of School and Society. 

The college will be supported partly by American 
Methodist church interests and partly by the Albanian 
government, it is announced. The faculty will be paid 
largely by Duke University of North Carolina. Besides 
admitting young men and women for classical instruc- 
tion, it will train Albanian teachers in American methods 
of instruction. 

King Zogu also presented to Charles C. Hart, the 
American minister, 650 acres of arable land at Tirana, 
4,000 feet above the valley, for use by an American in- 
dustrial school, sponsored and supported by the Junior 
American Red Cross. 
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STEELTEX for floors 


combines strength, approved construction 


methods, and outstanding economy 


ET stEee.Tex for Floors help you get the 
most satisfactory and permanent re- 
sults from that important part of your 

school-building dollar which goes into one of 
the most vital phases of school construction. 
Introduced to the construction field less than 
two years ago, STEELTEX for Floors is today 
the accepted concrete floor method for all 
light steel joist construction. 

This dependable economical material has a 
record of over 10,000,000 sq. ft. of installations. 

Over half a million square feet of STEELTEX 
for Floors have been adopted in school con- 
struction alone in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Connecticut, Maine, 
California, Michigan, Missouri, and Utah. 

A permanent (galvanized) reinforcing mesh 
and concrete form combined, STEELTEX for 
Floors saves time, material, labor, and money. 
We would like to send you complete details. 
Please write us for them. 

National Steel Fabric Company 


DIVISION oF 


tsinirsh Steal Ca) 
an 


i. ; 
3911 Union Trust Building as Pittsburgh, Pa. 






ote 


The world’s largest manufacturers of welded steel fabric 


FOR FLOORS AND ROOFS 





™ The logical floor method - 9. Permanence of reinforcing guaranteed by 


10. Temperature stresses resisted and rein- 
forcing correctly spaced, without necessity 
of inspection or special handling to cover 
these points. 
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The backing of ster LTEX for Floors assures proper water-cement 
ratio during curing, automatic embedment of the reinforcing wires 
without any labor for blocking up, or for pouring slab in two operations, 
and a minimum of clean-up trouble and expense. It is of sufficient 
strength not only to support concrete while being poured, but also to 
afford safe walking surface, once the fabric has been attached to the joists, 





10 advantages of Steeltex 
for Floors 


1. Eliminates wood or metal forms. 


2. Steel properly embedded automatically — 
full strength developed as true reinforcing. 


3. Time and labor saved—quickly cut from 
roll and easily attached, to any type beam. 


4. Saves concrete. Minimizes droppings. 


5. Water-cement ratio maintained—assuring 
full strength of concrete. 


6. Proper curing assured. 
7. Eliminates clean-up expense. 


8. Sound-deadening factor especially desirable 
in hotels, schools, hospitals, and apartments. 


heavily galvanized mesh. 
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Chicago Trustee Demands Apology 
to William McAndrew 


The board of education of Chicago will apologize to 
William McAndrew, former superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools, whom the board ousted on charges 
of unAmericanism after a six months’ trial, if a resolu- 
tion presented by Trustee James Mullenbach is passed, 
according to news stories in the Chicago daily news- 
papers. The resolution it is pointed out may play an 
important part in the suit brought by Mr. McAndrew to 
reverse the board’s findings. The suit is to be heard on 
November 18. The resolution further demands that the 
school officials apologize to the city for having wasted 
taxpayers’ money in the conduct of the trial. 

The predicated on the public 
made by John J. Gorman, former congressman, a prin- 
cipal witness at the trial, to Prof. David Saville Muzzey, 
. historian, Columbia University, was referred by the board 
|to the committee of the whole, but it is believed that 
attorneys for Mr. McAndrew will take advantage of the 
latest development in the case in urging their client’s 


resolution, retraction 


cause. 

Mr. Gorman’s retraction was in settlement of a 
$100,000 suit brought by Professor Muzzey against him. 
The resolution denounces Mr. Gorman’s admission that 
he had not read the history textbooks attacked during 
,the trial as being unAmerican and that he had not 
prepared the testimony he had submitted as his own at 
the McAndrew trial. 

The resolution further demands that appropriate apolo- 
gies be made to Prof. Charles H. Judd and Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of Chicago and 
that the attention of the state’s attorney and the Chicago 
Bar Association be called to Mr. Gorman’s actions. 

In reply to the charges made in the resolution Mr. 
Gorman said: “The apology and the charge are foolish. 
My statements with the exception of very few were true. 
Those few were misrepresented to me. I made more 
than 300 statements before the board, and the retraction 
that I made was based on but half a dozen of the total. 
The information that I gave was received from others. 
There has never been any attack on my report or the 
truth of the statements. The resolution takes it for 
granted that mine was the only testimony that counted 
for anything, where in reality there were dozens of others 
who were heard.” 


Noted Educators to Make Nationwide 
Survey of High Schools 


The appointment of a consulting committee of nine 
that will assist the Commissioner of Education in the di- 
rection of a nationwide study of high schools, junior high 
schools and junior colleges has been announced by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. The last corgress 
authorized such a study to be made over a period of ‘hree 
years and appropriated $50,000 for the current fiscal year. 

Under the present plans the director of the survey will 
be the Commissioner of Education. He will be assisted 


by this committee of nine members, all of whom will re- 
ceive actual and necessary traveling expenses only. Their 
services at such meetings as are necessary will be offered 
without charge to the United States. A number of special- 
ists will be called to Washington for short periods to 
assist in interpreting the data that are gathered. The 
chief of this group, who will be associate director of the 
survey, is Dr. Leonard V. Koos of the University of 
Chicago. 

The members of the consulting committee are: H. V. 
Church, principal, Township High School, Cicero, Ill., and 
secretary, Department of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association; Elwood P. Cubberley, 
dean, School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, Calif.; James B. Edmonson, 
dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Charles H. Judd, director, School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Charles R. Mann, director, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Mere- 
dith, commissioner of education, state of Connecticut, 
Hartford; John K. Norton, director of research, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Joseph Roemer, 
professor of secondary education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





Relationship of the Government to 
Education to Be Studied 


The National Advisory Committee on Education ended 
its conference October 15 by agreeing upon general pol- 
icies of studying the relationship of the government to 
the whole aspect of education and by setting up machinery 
to make such a study possible. 

The executive committee was instructed to request the 
Secretary of the Interior to make arrangements whereby 
proper authority may be given the advisory committee 
to obtain from various federal agencies dealing with edu- 
cation such information as bears upon its investigations. 

It was agreed that the Secretary of the Interior be 
requested to devise some way in which the committee can 
employ full-time experts to make investigations for short 
periods. 

The subcommittee outlined to the conference that it 
would seek information on child welfare, home economics. 
the R. O. T. C., the C. M. T. C., national education, the 
District of Columbia, the library, research in general, com- 
mercial education and radio. 

Doctor Willoughby and Doctor Strayer, who have been 
making an analysis of the educational functions of the 
government, were instructed to continue their study and 
report upon it as soon as possible. This committee was 
further instructed to invite the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Land Grant College Association to appoint 
conference committees, respectively, with whom the Na- 
tional Committee on Education may confer. 

Controversial points submitted to the sub-committees, 
it was agreed, should be dealt with by them and their 
conclusions presented later. 

Before adjournment, April 28, 1930 was agreed upon 
as the tentative date for the next meeting of the entire 
committee. 
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Type B Acousti-Celotex was 
applied to the ceiling of this 
auditorium in the Western 
High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, to provide perfect 
acoustics for every purpose 
and has proved its effective- 
ness beyond question. Joseph 
Evans Sperry, Architect. 
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Every spoken word...every note of music 
Clearer and more Distinct 


In the great Auditorium of the 
Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland, ceilings of Acoustt- 
Celotex subdue all distorting 


echoes. 


B ige-sis Evans Sperry, Architect, 
showed the school authorities 
of Baltimore an easy and economi- 
cal way to assure perfect acoustics 
in this beautiful auditorium. 
Acousti-Celotex, the noise-absorb- 
ing, fibre tile, was applied to the 
ceilings. 

Today in this enormous room, 
voices and music from the stage 
are heard easily and comfortably 
in the farthest seats. Distorting 
echoes are instantly absorbed by 
Acousti-Celotex and reverberations 
no longer turn notes and syllables 
into a jumble of sound. 

Acousti-Celotex is being used in 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
to secure better conditions for 
teaching and studying . . . to insure 
less noise and better hearing in 


Acousti — (ELoTex 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 





lecture and recitation rooms 
. . . to provide perfect quiet 
in study halls. 

In your own buildings this 
remarkable material will help 
you secure a higher standard 
of work from your student 
body ... help make entertainments 
and assemblies enjoyable . . . and 
quiet the disturbing racket in cor- 
ridors, class rooms, gymnasiums, 
manual training shops and cafete- 
rias. 

Acousti-Celotex is quickly and 
easily applied in either new or old 
buildings. No remodeling is neces- 
sary. For the fibre tiles are fas- 
tened directly to existing walls and 
ceilings. 

Acousti-Celotex comes to you in 
single, finished units, durable and 
permanent. It is the only acousti- 
cal material that can be painted and 
repainted, even using lead and oil 


paints, without impairing its echo- 
absorbing efficiency. 

Simply submit your acoustical 
problems to the acoustical engi- 
neers of The Celotex Company for 
analysis and recommendation. The 
reliability of their calculations has 
been checked and proved in hun- 
dreds of installations. You will re- 
ceive their advice promptly and 
without further obligation. 

Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder, “Better Study Condi- 
tions in Schools,” giving more in 
formation about Acousti-Celotex. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 





The word ~o]] 
4 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 


manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, III. 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please sned me your interesting new 
folder, “‘Better Study Conditions in Schools.” 


proved Acousti-Celotex contractors 
Je- 


Nations Schools 11-29 
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HERBERT G. MEANS, high-school principal and super- 
vising principal of schools, North Braddock, Pa., for the 
past eleven years, has resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency of the East Liverpool, Ohio, schools. F. DE- 
Witt ZUERNER, a teacher in the North Braddock High 
School for eight years, has been chosen to succeed MR. 
MEANS as supervising principal. 

E. P. THomaAs has been chosen superintendent of 
schools at Redondo Beach, Calif., succeeding J. B. POTTER. 


S. A. DENISON is the new superintendent of schools at 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 


R. M. Rosinson, South Beloit, Kan., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Kewanee, IIl. 


Paut C. BorTHEL has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hallettsville, Tex. 


W. T. DoNnaAHo has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Cotulla, Tex. 


SmNEY M. BLIss, superintendent of schools, Camden, 
Ohio, has accepted the superintendency of the Bosworth, 
Ohio, schools this Fall. 


C. E. McCorkKLg, superintendent of schools, Kenmore, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools at Mor- 
Annexation of Kenmore to the Akron 


gantown, W. Va. 
eliminated Doctor Mc- 


school system automatically 
CORKLE’s position there. 


MARK V. WHEELER has been chosen as head of the 
public schools at Paint Rock, Tex. 


HowarpD TEASDALE, assistant principal of the high 
school, Almond, Wis., has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Lafayette County, Wis. 


PauL M. MARSHALL, superintendent of schools, Eldon, 
Mo., has accepted the principalship of the Jarrett Junior 
High School, Springfield, Mo., succeeding G. G. ELy, re- 
signed. 

L. D. LEEPER, superintendent of schools, Linneus, Mo., 
has resigned. He is succeeded by W. R. HENRY, Milan, 
Mo. 


C. A. Srrozrer has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Newkirk, Okla. 


JoHN DIETRICH, superintendent of schools, Helena, 
Mont., for the past nineteen years, has resigned. He 
will be retained in an advisory capacity. 


C. R. Stacey has resigned the school superintendency 
at Webster, Mass., and will be succeeded by JAMES A. 
LoBBAN, formerly a principal in Webster. Mr. STACEY 
becomes superintendent of schools at Brewster, Mass. 


F. R. RICHARDSON, superintendent of schools, Spencer, 
N. C., has resigned to become superintendent at Marion, 
N. C., succeeding C. W. E. PITTMAN. 

C. F. WuitTmer, Sikeston, Mo., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Elkland, Mo. 

Leo B. BAISDEN, superintendent of schools, Longview, 


Wash., has been appointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools and health and physical 


education at Sacramenta, Calif. The Longview superin- 
tendency will be filled by E. J. MCNAmara, formerly 
superintendent at Mt. Vernon, Washington. 


Guy C. Moses has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Junction, Tex. 


B. F. TUNNELL, superintendent of schools, Lewisville, 
Tex., has resigned to become head of the schools at Mata- 
dor, Tex. 


FREDERICK ARCHER, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Greensboro, N. C., has resigned to become deputy super- 
intendent at Louisville, Ky. 


TRUMAN JONES has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Berry Hill, Tex. 


HERBERT S. WEET, superintendent of schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been granted a six months’ leave of absence 
because of illness. He and Mrs. Weet will tour Europe. 
During Doctor Weet’s absence Dr. JosEPH T. O’HERN, 
for the last sixteen years assistant superintendent of 
schools, has been named deputy superintendent to head 
the schools. 


JOHN T. KAEMMERLEN has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Catskill, N. Y., succeeding Epwarp D. 
MYERS. 


SHERMAN L. HOWE, superintendent of schools of the 
city district of Corning, N. Y., for the past seven years, 
has resigned and will take up a course of study at Col- 
gate University for the coming year, dealing especially 
in methods of applying psychological principles in the 
realm of education and teaching. WILLIAM E. SEVERN, 
vice-principal, Corning Free Academy, last year, has 
been appointed superintendent to succeed Mr. Howe. 


Mrs. EDITH BURBANK, a teacher at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., for the past several years, has been named super- 
intendent of the Austine Institution, Brattleboro, Vt., 
to succeed Mrs. LAWRENCE EDWARDS, resigned because of 
ill health. 


JOSIAH S. McCANn, superintendent of schools, Orange, 
Mass., for the last ten years, resigned recently to become 
head of the St. Albans city and Fairfield school systems. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. McGINNIs, Arlington, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. On January 27, 1930, Dr. McGINNIs auto- 
matically will become superintendent when SAMUEL E. 
SHULL is retired under the law. 


Dr. EDWARD F. BUCHNER, professor of education, Johns 
Hopkins University, and director of the College for Teach- 
ers, died recently at Munich, Germany. Doctor BUCHNER 
organized the department of education at Hopkins and 
prior to that had been professor of education at the 
University of Alabama. 


FRED KELLER has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Mound City, Mo. He taught in the Norborne, Mo., 
schools last year. 
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Capturing 





How, through the use of Multiplex, 
greater interest in classroom work 


is obtained. — — 





Pupils’ Interest 


The material is thumb-tacked to the swing- 
ing wings. As the lesson progresses, the 
instructor turns to the wing that illustrates 
the point, much like turning the pages of a 
book. The lesson takes on new interest. 





Formerly, education was based on oral dis- 
cussions, often dry and uninteresting and 
requiring the pupil to exercise an ability to 
reason which had not yet been fully devel- 
oped. Today, through the use of diagrams, 
specimens and illustrations, the intellect is 
reached through the eye, producing an in- 
creased pupil interest and gratifying results. 





Eyes that would otherwise be roving about 
the classroom are focused on the Multiplex. 
Greater concentration results. A keener 
appreciation of the subject is realized. 


Instructors find that the task of teaching 
becomes far less irksome and the results 
are indeed gratifying when Multiplex is part 
of their classroom equipment. 








This modern educational method, involving 
the use of quantities of illustrative material, demands 
adequate means of displaying it. The average classroom 
has not the facilities to permit large displays within 
easy range of the pupils’ eyes. With Multiplex Educational 
Equipment this difficulty is overcome. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE Co. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





You will be interested in reading the book- 
let “The Verdict of the Jury” which relates 
in educators’ own words how Multiplex is used. We await 
the opportunity of send- 
ing you a copy. Just 
clip the coupon and 
mail, 


This Book Sent 
FREE. Mail 
the Coupon 












MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., 933-943 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri — 


Please send me without obligation my copy 
of the booklet “The Verdict of the Jury.” 





ET Tee | RE See Ne a ee eee, School ______- 
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R. E. Stone, Delaware, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Yellow Springs, Ohio. He succeeds 
NINDE WILDER, superintendent for the last two years, who 
recently resigned to accept a position in Chicago. 


JOHN SHAW, principal of the high school, Paris, Ky., 
has been elected superintendent of the Marysville schools. 
He succeeds JOHN Howarp PayYNE, who resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of the Eastern District State School, 
Morehead, Ky. 


W. STEWART FITZGERALD, Princess Anne, Md., has been 
chosen county superintendent of schools for Somerset 
County, Md. He succeeds E. W. PruiTT, who resigned 
to become superintendent of the Talbot County schools. 


Dr. Drew T. HARTHORN, principal of Coburn Classical 
Institute, Portland, Me., for the last seventeen years, has 
resigned. Guy R. WHITTEN, treasurer of the school, has 
been chosen acting principal and will be assisted by Mrs. 
WHITTEN until the trustees elect a new principal. 


WALTER E. ANDREWS, head master of the Sumner High 
School, Holbrook, Mass., for five years, died recently at 
his summer estate at Wolfboro, N. H., where he had gone 
to live following his retirement from school work. Prior 
to becoming head master of the Sumner High School Mr. 
ANDREWS was principal of the high school at Hingham 
for eight years. 


MARGARET LOVE PorRTER has been chosen principal of 
St. Anne’s school for girls, Charlottesville, Va. Miss 
PorTER has had a wide range of teaching experience, hav- 
ing been head of the history department at Miss Bennett’s 
School, Millbrook, N. Y.; principal of the Professional 
Children’s School, New York City; supervisor of the 
training department, State Normal School, New Britain, 
Conn., and adviser to the lower school at the Winsow 
School, Boston’s largest private school for girls. 


T. A. GuLLETT, fifty-four years old, principal of the 
Austin High School, Austin, Tex., died recently. Mr. 
GULLETT was prominent in Texas educational circles and 
prior to going to Austin had served as a teacher at 
Cuero in 1896, superintendent of schools at Yorktown 
and at Floresville, principal of Coronal Institute and later 
dean of San Marcos Baptist Academy. 


Stuart E. PRUTZMAN has been elected superintendent 
of schools for Carbon County, Pa. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of JAMES J. BEVAN. Prior to accept- 
ing the superintendency Mr. PRUTZMAN served as teacher, 
principal, and supervising principal in the East Mauch 
Chunk schools, Pa. 


JAMES C. AMBLER, superintendent of schools, Fauquier 
County, Va., for the past six years, has resigned to enter 
business. 


JAMES D. STOVER, superintendent of schools, Wyoming, 
Ohio, for the past eight years, has resigned to become 
assistant superintendent of the Cincinnati schools. He is 
succeeded by ELwoop P. REEVE. Mr. STOVER has taken up 


the work of Epwarp D. RoBERTS, who has become super- 
intendent succeeding RANDALL J. CONDON, retired. 


RALPH BROEDE, superintendent of the Lykens Consoli- 
dated School, Ohio, for the past seven years, is now head 
of the Wyandot County schools. 


W. G. BAHNER, formerly superintendent at Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio, is now assistant superintendent of the Cuya- 
hoga County schools. He is succeeded at Pleasant Hill by 
EARL WELSHIMER. 


HAROLD EIBELING, formerly principal, is now superin- 
tendent of the Liberty Township Centralized School, 
Hancock County, Ohio. 


W. H. VANDERVERE, former assistant superintendent of 
the Montgomery County schools, Ohio, is superintendent 
at Farmersville, Ohio, this year. 


A. R. BETZ, superintendent of schools at Eaton, Ohio, 
the past three years, has resigned to become an instruc- 
tor in the Thomas Edison School, Cleveland. 


Victor WILSON has resigned as principal of the Monon, 
Ind., schools to accept a position with a publishing firm. 


LESLIE CANUP, formerly of the faculty of Jefferson 
Township, Logan County, Ohio, is now superintendent of 
the Middleburg schools, Ohio. 


G. B. KAPPELMAN, principal of the Miltonvale Rural 
High School, Kan., for the past seven years, has resigned 
to become superintendent at Smith Center. 


WALTER M. WALLACK has resigned the superintendency 
of the schools of Girard, Kan., to accept a position in 
the island of Haiti. 


GERTRUDE WALL has resigned her position as superin- 
tendent of schools, Cloud County, Kan., because of illness. 
She is succeeded by HARRIETT C. Woop. 


WILLIAM E. Di14L is now superintendent of schools at 
Hewins, Kan., succeeding CHARLES D. MorGANn. 


WaLpo McCort, former principal of the Attica High 
School, Attica, Kan., is now superintendent of schools in 
that city. 


Mrs. MINNIE D. BEAN, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Tacoma, Washington, has resigned to 
accept the position of state rural-school supervisor in 
the state department of education. She is succeeded by 
Mrs. MARGARET CRAIG CURRAN, director of the teachers’ 
service division of the State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont., for the past ten years. 


WortH MCCLURE, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington, has been appointed professor of elementary- 
school administration, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

MAY TRUMPER, state superintendent of schools, Mon- 
tana, for twelve years, has been appointed head of the 
department of rural education opened this autumn at the 
New York State Normal School at Geneseo. 


E. A. O’DELL, formerly superintendent of schools, Jer- 
seyville, Ind., has joined the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
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© Heywood-Wakefield Movable Chair Desk 
will stand up under the most severe use. It saves 
space because it is made in one unit and is of a com- 
pact, yet comfortable, design. It saves money because 
it increases classroom capacity, combines desk and 
chair in one, and is produced by modern and highly 
efficient machinery. This desk saves time and trouble, 
too, since it permits quick, easy, and thorough sweep- 
ing and cleaning of the classroom. . . . Notice how 
the standard, which supports the desk shelf, is curved 
out to permit more leg freedom and induce better 
posture. This is but one of the many practical features 
found in this modern school desk. If desired, a roomy 
storage drawer, which fits under the seat, may be 
secured. Inkwells for the desk shelf are also available. 
- « « Write to the nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales 
office for detailed information on this and other 
modern school desks. 
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Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
































Modern School Buildings 
Use 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN 
BLINDS 


for draftless ventilation and 
proper control of the light 


FINISHED TO ORDER IN ANY 


COLOR 

Write for Catalogue 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co. 
278 Pine Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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The Door 
That Waits 


for 
The Touch of a Hand 


is equipped with Rixson 
No. 85 Loose Pin Type 


FRICTION 
HINGES 


No longer at the mercy of every breeze, doors 
with “Rixson-Friction” protection stand ajar, or 
open wide just as desired, and stay there without 
stops or holders. By a patented application of 
the brake-band principle the pin is gripped so that 
the door resists any swift swing, but moves read- 
ily under firm pressure. Simple to apply. Tested 
in actual use for 10 years. 
Write for detailed description, or see our catalog in Sweets 


THE OSCAR C, RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans 


JOA ZN IIL 


| a | A Ne | | | | 


WRU QLRYYIIT WD 
Builders’ Hardware 





Los Angeles Winnipeg 


























The Bathroom Door 
at Midnight ‘jum 


How often one for- {7 
bears a good splash 
bath at midnight, be- ( — 
cause the noise of 7 
running water would |" 
annoy the guests or 
family. | 


The bathroom ~4 
door is like gy 
a drum head to 
vibrate and carry 
sound waves—a 
throughout the #4 
home. - 



















Up-to-date, mod- 
ern homes are us- 
ing 


HLA oad TL 


Irving Hamlin 
SOUND -PROOF DOORS Manufacturers of Sound- 


and folding partitions 
We match the finish of your other doors. 
Thousands of Hamlin Sound-Proof Doors 
in prominent buildings all over America. 
Write for Catalog and details. 


Proof Doors and Folding 
Partitions 
1501 Lincoln St. 
Evanston, Illinois 
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cenueedl Pilhena 
Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 














provides most agreeable warmth and a full 
measure of economy for this fine Dewey, Okla., 


Grade and High School 














DEWEY GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
DEWEY, OKLAHOMA 


Consulting Engineer: Fred J. Sellers, Independence, Kas. 
Heating Contractor; Sell Orr Heating Co. 


The city of Dewey, Oklahoma, is fortunate 
indeed in having a fine Grade and High 
School such as this. It reflects an alert, 
progressive public spirit that such a struc- 
ture should be erected for the educational 
needs of the community. The heating sys- 
tem of the Dewey School is a Dunham Dif- 
ferential Vacuum System. It provides an 
agreeable warmth, without overheating in 
mild weather, and all the heat necessary to 
thoroughly warm every room during the 


ferential Vacuum Heating System will ac- 
complish this with a fuel saving of 25 to 
40%, for no other system of heating util- 
izes to the fullest extent the economies 
of Sub-Atmospheric (low temperature) 
Steam. 


The Dewey Grade and High School has 
approximately 12,000 sq. ft. of radiation. 
Two Dunham Vacuum Pumps, installed in 
the boiler room, are shown in the small 





cold days of winter. Only a Dunham Dif- _ illustration. 





Oe 
gf" C. A. DUNHAM CO. 
o ‘ . DUNHAM BUILDING, 
3 450 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO 





- Over eighty sales offices in the United States, Can- 

| ada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating 
Service as close to you as your telephone. Consult 
y ur telephone directory for the address of our office 
i. your city. An engineer will counsel with you on 
aay project. 





Look for the name 
DUNHAM 

This nameplate identifies 

a genuine Dunham 
The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
and individual parts of the apparatus used in that 
sytem are fully protected by United States Patents 
Nos. 1,727,965, 1,644,114, and 1,706,401, and Can- 
adian Patents Nos. 282,198, 282,194, 282,195. Addi- 
tional patents in the United States, Canada and for- 
eign countries are now pending. 


Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap 





























Magnolia High School Band, New Martinsville, W. Va. 
1. B. Leighty, Director 


Why N ot Have 
a School Band? 


it°s Easy to Start One 
with Our Help 


There is nothing like a School Band to 
foster the school spirit, and to provide a 
sane outlet for youthful enthusiasms. In- 
structors find the organization of such a 
friendly group a real aid in promoting 
school discipline and directly beneficial in 
bettering grades. 


Band or Orchestra Easily Started 


In your school you have many students with some 
musical foundation—also others who would learn 
to play some instrument easily. You have many 
parents who would welcome such a movement and 
who would gladly provide their children with the 
necessary instruments. With our help both instru- 
ments and instructors are easily secured. 


You need not be a teacher of music to start this 
movementin your school. No knowledge of music on 
your part required. If you would like to see a band 
or orchestra started in your school, write us today. 


Our Services Offered Free 


Buescher Instruments are played by America’s leading | 


orchestras and bands. We offer any superintendent the 
benefit of our many years of experience in helping organize 
musical groups in schools. It is only necessary for someone 
to take the initiative. Why not do this for your school? 
With our help you will be surprised to find how easily it 
may be done. The first step is to write us for information 
blank, which when filled out and returned will tell us the 


| 


number and kinds of instruments already available in your | 


school, the number of pupils that may be interested. We 
can then advise whether band, orchestra or smaller group 
should be organized and what instruments will complete 
the most effective organization. 

Write us today — without obligation. Catalogs and infor- 
mation will be mailed promptly. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2821 Buescher Block - = = = = = = Elkhart, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the famous Buescher *‘True-Tone”’ Instruments 


VSS SSSR SSS SSCS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS eee, 
® Buescher Band Instrument Co., 2821 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. § 


. Gentlemen: I am interested in securing your catalog and informa- s 
3 tion about starting a school band. (630) 
: : 
Ti bcccdddcasisnsnsdnseeeandapenassdchesdusccesseesienena’ 5 
4 ‘ 
5 ' 
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the acid 
waste pipe 
that is no 
more attacked 
by acids and 
alkalis than 
by pure 
water; 


the pipe 

that passes 
all plumbing 
codes, and 
outlasts 

the school. 


*~ * * 


The only 
drain pipe 

that meets 
these rigid 
specifications 
is acid-proof 
Duriron, 

the choice 

of more than 
1100 architects 


and engineers. 


Full data in 
“‘Sweet’s,”’ 
or write 

for preprint. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 





DURIRON 





FOR ACID SERNACE 
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Jeachers Know the Strain of 


1929 








It’s the last hour of the 
school day that brings the 
greatest nerve strain. It 
is then that tired, uncom- 
fortable, restless children pay less attention to 
studies—get into trouble and cause teachers most 
worry. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers, by equip- 
ping with National Seats of Comfort with the 
famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Relieves “Last Hour Strain”’ 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled — no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 





No. 101 
iti } i 66 Combination Desk with Moeser Arm 
sitions that bring ag Top. Standards ey in —_, 
baked enamel; woods, in Natura 
hour uneasiness. en powell finish, both in a soft brown 


writing the arm is sup- “br. 





ported, resulting in better penmanship. National | 


Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test Leads to National 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 


together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, | 


have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 


viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. | 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want | 


our latest catalog on School Desks. 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


All types of school 
We will send our 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, 


WIS. 





























NOW 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


with Boards of Education in 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
DES MOINES 
JERSEY CITY 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOUISVILLE 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
SEATTLE 
1885 schools in 44 states now use G&G 
Ash Removal Equipment because of its 
safety, economy, speed and long life. 
Electric and hand power models to meet 
varying needs. Our engineering depart- 
ment will help you select proper model 
for your school. Illustration shows the 
very poular Model E Electric, one-man 
hoist. Uses surprisingly little current. 


Write for catalog and complete details. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WHY NOT LET US EQUIP YOUR 
SCHOOL BAND 
With Klein’s All Wool, Individually 


Tailored 
WATERPROOFED & 


UNIFORMS 


75TH ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL 


Made under our own super- 
vision in our own Daylight 
Factory. 








Coat, Trousers & 


fast 
inter- 


Of splendid quality, 
color fabrics, with 
changeable capes. In any 
color combination desired. 
#Monograms at a slight addi- 
tional cost. 





Every yard of material 
Waterproofed by the famous 
“Anti-Pluie” Process. 











Send for Samples, Prices and 
Measurement Blanks. 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. 


Makers of good uniforms 
for 75 years 
715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Medart trade mark stands 
for more than time tested qual- 
ity in gymnasium apparatus and 
steel lockers. Fifty-six years 
have built an organization expe- 
rienced and willing to co-oper- 
ate in the planning of gymna- 
sium and locker installations. 


Medart Catalogs Sent on Request 


Medart Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog 
Medart Steel Locker Catalog 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog 


DART 


) Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, 
Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the 
Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
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The Alternator i is ‘Certainly Different! 


And what an improvement! The old fashoned blackboard all 
round theschoolroom walls, is as out-of-date today as the horse 
and buggy. The most modern arrangement of the blackboard 
evuipment is to use the “Alternator” teacher’s swinging black- 
board, with green poster board at each side to relieve the 
children’s eyes. This system will enable both teacher and stu- 
dents to do better work. . easier. Teacher sitting in the center 
of the room close to her Alternator can hold the attention of 


119-123 West 8th St. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


ll 


the pupils by placing lessons on the big swinging blackboard. 
She can “flash” the lessons by saving it on the Alternator. She 
can also preserve material from day to day. The Alternator 
resembles most a huge book of eight pages or leaves. Only 
genuine Bangor slate and the finest hardware are used. The 
Alternator can be installedin new or old buildings with equal 
convenience. Just write us your individual problems. Ask for 
Catalog No. A-4. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Potter Fire Escapes have 
. ] fi 
been used in actual fires 
LJ 
John Hay 
High School 
Cleveland ° . ° 
Ohio For Lighting Efficiency 
Specify Kayline Units 
7 HE selection of Kayline Units for the 
new John Hay High School, Cleveland, é : 
was based on their record of performance 80 children were on the second floor of a brick 
for high efficiency and unusual illuminat- school at Newcastle, Nebr. The building was quickly 
ing qualities. destroyed leaving only the bare walls standing. 
Scientifically correct and specifically adapt- They all left the building by the Potter escape 
able to classroom illumination, Kayline without a single accident or mishap. When the new 
Units are rightfully lighting the country’s school was built, it was of course Potter equipped. 
leading schools. Panics, which are more to be dreaded than fires, 
The unparalleled performance of such cannot happen, as fire drills are practiced on the 
Literature and specifica. lighting service is worthy of your consid- Fire Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the 
tions covering Kayline eration, first, last and always. Investigate children becoming frightened into running or fall- 
Units for schools will be for your own satisfaction! ing by accident, as is possible with other types. 
sent on request. Samples 
may be had for test pur- POTTER MANUFACTURING. CORP. 
poses and our engineering THE co. sig Pts . 
department will gladly ren- 1861 Conway Building Chicago 
der service. Without obli- 
gation, of course. 606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio The only fire escapes with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. \ 
Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 
oo Here Are the Judges 
ary C. C. Bradford, P. P. Claxton, 
Mary C. C. Bradford, P. P. Cl 
Josephine Corliss Preston, J. M. 
ALASKA—ANY SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES | $02 Fink Corin 
tewart, Florence Hale, Dr. J. O. 
4 Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of Majestic Radi d Id’sl > Engleman, Dr. Willis J._ Sutton, 
< Ssh pany : Ee Oe eT ca Minnie Jean Nielson, Peter Dykema, 
>| est manufacturers of complete radio receivers, are sponsoring a $5,000 4 William E. Russell. 
4 prize essay contest for teachers and educators ofall classesonthe subject— p 
4f Mf 
How Can the Radio Be Used in Education? The Rules of the Contest 
. Are as Follows: 
. = . F : ’ ; 1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Start Now! Win one of these wonderful travel prizes University Education, Extension Work or other Work is eligible to compete in this contest 
. and at the same time encourage the develop- adult education, (2) Secondary Education, (3) Ele- 9 An individual may submit manuscript in only 
ment of onc of the greatest forcesinmoderneducation. mentary Education (to and including the eighth ene of the four divisions of the general theme. 
Many classrooms and assembly halls are already gtade), or (4) Rural Education (one-room and con- 3 — new ee en 
equipped with modern radio, or are soon to be solidated schools). Aj All manuscripts must be in typewritten 
equipped. The makers of Majestic Radio offer you First prize for each subject . . . . a trip to Europe form on one side of the paper. 
this opportunity to help in the practical development costing $750. Second prize in each group....a trip 5 Be sure that sper Few ager Se title 
of methods and plans for greatest possible benefits : ied prize i appear tn upper 565 Rene corner of Stet page. 
; to Alaska, costing $250. Third prize in each group Co Seneinaten oath anh 
from these and future installations . . . . to perfect : f Inj : Gy Santee cpans Sepeeies Det, TEND, 408 aes 
: ....a trip to any part of the United States, costing February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript post- 
present uses and discover new and even more valu- $150. Fourth prize in each group... . a trip to any marked later than February 15th will be con- 
able applications. part of the United States, costing $100. sidered.) Ne, . 
7 Each contestant by submitting his pe a 
. vai in the article s 
SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES Start now . . .. make your next vacation the most aorana Sdmonpedadend oan —. 
TOTAL $5,000 ; ee you ever enjoyed. Win the trip you have lished in full or in part at a later date. 
eee ! reamed of making. This contest is one of ideas, not G In case of a tic in any of the four divisions 
4 The rewards are well worth your effort... . four of fine writing. Your idea may be the biggest and most duplicate prizes will be awarded. — 
j rich travel prizes in each division of this subject. progressive of them all. Read the rules. . . . the prize Address all meanecriges 00 “Majestic Radio 
Write y f the following divisi Gare . .. . thollotad juliges. Paeheslacs yous cubject Se Se, See ae 
rite your essay on any oncof the followingdivisions offers.... judges. Tt ty J Grigsby-Grunow Company, $801 Dickens Ave- 
.... How can the Radio be Used in (1) College or and write with the determination to win. oue, Chicago, U. S. A. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your bulletin, contain 
ing all details of Majestic National Prize Essay 
Contest for Educators. 





DOMED «05.0 00)00 000000690600 000000se beenee teuen 
POON ais 60s de0000n8 en000dsedseeeeeee oo 
MtiGuHgTyY MONARCH A IR City. .-seccesccccecsees eeeeees State... ssseeees 
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EBER-COSMOS offers features you 

would never expect in school drawing 
instruments—features of really professional 
value to encourage student accuracy—sim- 
plified design. ..... head construction 
equipped with straightening device ... . 
elimination of unnecessary set screws. . 
improvements in bow instruments and rul- 
ing pen—make it a point to personally in- 
spect a set of Weber-Cosmos Drawing 
Instruments. Write for 1929 Catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. N. S. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 
1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia 


Branches: 
227 Park Ave., Baltimore 705 Pine St., St. Louis 











A photograph 
of 


“laundry 
satisfaction” 
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EDUCATORS 


of girls 


are recognizing the necessity more 
and more each day of rendering 
complete hygienic comfort to their 
girl students. 

Ours is a service that is installed 
in girls’ rooms whereby the latter 
may ease their minds and obtain 
physical comfort. 

This service is self-maintaining— 
it entails no cost to you. 

Deans of women, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and maintenance 
engineers are requested to write for 
complete particulars and details of 
our services. 


WRITE AT ONCE 
Mary E. Barton, R. N. 
THE HOSPITAL SPECIALTY CO. 


Institutional Service Dept. 
41 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 




















. Shalleross School’s modern laundry department, planned and 
T Shallcross School, Phila- equipped by The American Laundry Machinery Company. 


& delphia, “doing the wash” 
is an orderly matter. Laundry service is eco- 
nomical—the work is always ready when it 
is needed. For Shallcross School has an 
“American” laundry of its own, operated 
under supervision of its own officials. 


The engineers of The American Laun- 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 





dry Machinery Company, who helped with 
the planning of this modern department, 
will be glad to talk to you about the econ- 
omy of a laundry department in your insti- 
tution. And without obligating you, of 
course. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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“A child can operate your curtains on 
Vallen Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track” 


ON WITH THE 
PERFORMANCE! 


All the atmosphere of the professional 
stage—without stage experience. Pupil 
or teacher receives instant, positive re- 
sponse from 

VALLEN NOISELESS CURTAIN CON- 


TROLS AND VALLEN NOISELESS 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY TRACKS 


WRITE FOR A “QUIET BOOK!” 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
225 Bluff Street, Akron, Ohio 





HAND-OPERATED OR REMOTE- 
CONTROLLED ELECTRICALLY 








“ts mont? UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
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UNIVERSAL 
SWING-WING 
DISPLAYORS 


for drawings, diagra m 8, 
graphs, charts, maps, and il- 
lustrations of every type. 


T: SEE as well as to hear what 
is being taught — is today’s trend in 
education. Swing-Wing Displayors, 
the modern aid to visual instruction, 
help to “‘drive home” important facts 
in every course of study. 


Let us tell you how hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are using Swing-Wing Display- 
ors in classrooms, laboratories, lecture 
halls and workshops. 
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HARTSHORN JOANNA CLOTH WINDOW SHADES 


INSTALLED IN 





Est. 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


BEAUTIFUL MANOR APARTMERT 


Reminiscent of the Elizabethan era, the spacious new Manor Apart- 
ment in Teaneck, N. J., establishes a new ideal of gracious living. 

The architect, P. J. Jossier, selected Hartshorn Joanna Cloth, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, for its soft, satin finish and resist- 
ance to sun, dust, rain and wear. It is supremely suitable for this 
fine apartment estate—and for other fine buildings, everywhere, 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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IDRAPER = 


ADJUSTABLE 


t Window Shades « 


OR nearly a quarter ofa 

century school boards 
have protected their win- 
dow shade investments by 
specifying Draper Window 
Shades. Easy operation — 
long life—correct ventila- 
tion—the modifying and 























diffusing of light to elimi- | 
nate glare—these fea- } 
tures make Draper Win- 
dow Shades specially 
adaptable forschoolroom 
use. Skilled workers and 
high standards of work- 
manship, backed by ex- —= 

° ° Illustrated above: 
periment and experience Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
combine to produce a better shade, preferred by 
school buyers everywhere. Tested and proved 
daily in thousands of schools. For illustrated 
catalog describing the complete Draper line of 


School Shades, address Dept. N. S. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


SPICELAND O a INDIANA 
Ae ""Rtavsresto 






















PETERSON | 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Write for your NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on Laboratory, 
Library, Domestic Science and Vocational Equipment. 





N 





939—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 






1135—Student’s ae Table, a double-duty laboratory and recitation 
table, where it is preferable to have students face one way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 




















EBCO Means Quality in Toilet Room Fixtures 














“EBCO” STEEL PARTITIONS 


for Toilet, Shower 
and Dressing Rooms 
FIRE AND WON’T BEND 


VERMIN PROOF OR WARP 
100% Steel . .. copper bearing to 
resist rust... with and without 
doors . . . easy and economical to in- 
stall . ..can be supplied in any 


number of units desired. Installed in 
leading schools, colleges, factories and 
institutions everywhere. 


Write for Details 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 
MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 














APSCO 


AUTOMATIC Aa 
PENCILSHARPENERS [—< 
A) — " 













Four Favored “APSCO” Models 


“CHICAGO”—The famous “GIANT” — Sharpens pen- 
$1.00 Model for standard cils of various sizes $1.50. 


ils. 
“JUNIOR” — One of the oe a a 
ner types of Sharpeners $6.00 Model — “It feeds 
$3.50. itself.” 


All APSCO Models have the exclusive 
APSCO UNDERCUT CUTTERS 
that cut clean without tearing the wood. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Public Address System does more than make the 
. whole school a unit. Through the radio attach- 
ment, it brings the whole world into the school- 
room, and makes education a /iving, vital force. 

For information, consult the distributor of 
Western Electric products, Graybar Electric Co., 
Graybar Building, New York. Offices in 72 prin- 
cipal cities. 




















Exercises and folk dances The Music Reproducer plays 
are given new zest with music — on standard later- 
—via loudspeaker ally-cut records. 





























The principal’s voice may — One school architect says 


THE VISITOR “VISITS ai ge piet 29 “Forti me alone it sould 
EVERY ROOM AT ONCE 


When the distinguished visitor arrives .. . and 














he’s in ahurry. . . and there’s no time to move the 


whole school into the auditorium... it doesn’t mat- 





ter . . . the Public Address System will carry his 


message to all rooms at once! 





But this is only one of the  cisetoaccurately-rendered, full- 


— ae : Music appreciation courses A child’s voice can fill any 
multitudinous applications of toned music from the never- — current events—any radio auditorium when amplified 
this system. Its uses are end- failing Music Reproducer. The —-/78ram can be heard by all. as the System permits. 


less . . . Students may listen to 
the actual voices of the great 


ca 
men of the day—picked up by ir F; if 
radio. Or they may hear the Wes 2] YJ lec f V{ 
principal’s messages and direc- 


tions —in any or every room. Or PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
they may march, drill and exer- 


Distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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For Both Auditorium 
and Classroom 
The famous DeVry Type “E” 
35 mm. Projector—light in 
weight—self-contained— 
easy to carry —simple to op- 


erate. $250.00. 


Motion Pictures 
turn words 
into Reality 


To the sometimes dull routine of school work 
motion pictures bring a dramatization of study sub- 
jects that turn words into reality—leave impressions 





that never fade. 

Through the medium of vision, leading educators 
and teachers are moulding young minds with as- 
tonishing rapidity. Hard-to-grasp facts are easily 
assimilated—marks improve—and discipline is more 
easily maintained. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 
standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

In accomplishing this, DeVry Motion Picture 
equipment is playing a most important part. Its low 
first cost, clear projection, and simplicity of oper- 
ation makes it first choice in schools and colleges 
everywhere. 

For description of exclusive features and full de- 
tails mail the coupon below. 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


Established 1900 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


New York San Francisco 


Classroom Use: 


Type “G” — 16 mm. 

Projector simple 
compact $105.00 

with case. 

Also Type “B” 16 


mm. Projector $55.00 








QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. EE-11 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Gentlemen 
Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry 
Projector and school films 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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STEWART 
builds 
both 
CHAIN LINK 
and 
IRON PICKET 
FENCES 








ne A 


aE 











IRON 


and 


WIRE 


ENCES 
built now 
will be a 
safe guard 
to the tiny 





“first graders” 
when they 
need it most 


Look at the automobile ad- 
vertising—75, 85, 115 miles- 
an-hour. After accidents hap- 
pen it’s too late to realize 
that speeders can’t see or 
read “School” signs when 
going fast. 


Build NOW and be as safe 
as you can. We'll be glad to 
give you a preliminary esti- 
maté to have something def- 
inite to discuss with your 
board. 


Or we'll gladly send you the 
new Stewart School Fence 
Catalog. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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.make them SAFETY lines 


with an Anchor Fence 


SCHOOL or community cannot dis- 
A charge its obligation to children by 
simply pointing out the danger of running 
off the playground. Only by providing posi- 
tive protection can relief from responsibility 
be obtained. 


Children must stay on the playground where 
the boundary is marked by a neat and strong 
Anchor Playground Fence . . . a friendly bar- 
rier, standing ever-vigilant, ready to turn 
back scampering feet from the dangerous 
roadway. 


Phone the Anchor Fencing Specialist near 
you—have him show you the reasons for the 
exceptionally long life of an Anchor Fence. 
Have your playground properly enclosed. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. IL.; 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult ’phone directory. 


ISA NCHOR Jences 
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“Just What We Need” 


—says many a school executive 


A highly efficient, low-priced duplicator that copies 
anything typed, written or drawn. You'll find it un- 
surpassed for school forms, bulletins, announcements, 
etc. Takes any size stock from postcard to a 9x15 
sheet, reproducing in one or more colors, as you 
prefer. 


HEYER -~-Rotaruy— 


a Hf — TRADE MARK = f 


Simple, durable, trouble-free. Any boy or girl can 
operate. Provides clear-cut easy-to-read copies at an 
operating cost of only about 25c per 1,000. Real 
economy! And the price, completely equipped, is 
only $35. 





Shall we send you details of our 
10-day Trial Offer? Mail coupon. 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 


Established 1903 


933 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Supplies for all Duplicators 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC, 
933 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


You may send details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and your 10- 
day Trial Offer. 
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Smoke from a 
Parochial School at 
impossible 
windows were 
in, depositing 
soiled, classwork 
dents threatened, 

Then V-W 
nearby factory 
but the classrooms 
cannot by 


to 


with V-W Ventilators 


ventilate 
opened, 
layers 
impeded, 


Ventilators 
still 


factory near St. Mary’s 
Marion, O., made it almost 
classrooms. When 
clouds of smoke swept 
of soot. Clothes were 
and health of stu- 


were installed. The 
clouds of smoke, 
clean now; impurities 


sends 


are 


“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


the 
dirt 
allowing free ve 


pass patented “R”-shaped 
drafts, rain and snow, 
ntilation. 


louvers that stop 


while Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


V-W Remov- 
able Window 
Ventilator 
installed or 
removed with- 
ut 


is 





tools. If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 


and white. 








V-W Built- 
in Ventilator 
is built right 
into the win- 
dow sash. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


the V-W VENTILATOR Co. 


2893 A. I. U. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


and 
The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 
Baltimore Maryland 



































A Typical Welch Installation 








WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Why School Buyers of Laboratory, Vocational 
and Library Furniture Select Welch Equipment 


various pieces of laboratory furniture, to- 
gether with the roughing-in points for all 
plumbing, electricity, gas, etc., as required 
for the various equipment specified, 

Our planning and installation department 
carries work through to completion cover- 
ing the actual installation and the giving 











makers, with many years’ 
furniture, make the highest 
vocational and _li- 
can offer, 
men with 


Our cabinet 
experience in 
quality of laboratory, 
brary furniture workmanship 
under supervision of practical 
lifetime experience. 

Our plant is arranged and equipped with 


Materials 


To insure the quality of merchandise, 
only the highest grade of materials must 
be used. We use the best grade and tex- 
ture of Birch and Selected White Oak 
that can be purchased. The plumbing and 


hardware fittings are of superior quality. 
For example, compare Welch lead drum 
traps, plumbing fittings, locks, etc., with 
other manufacturers. 


Workmanship 


The location of our laboratory and li 
brary furniture factory is in the heart of 
the woodworking district, affording us 
ample supply of highly skilled cabinet mak- 
ers, finishers and other artisans. 


the most modern machinery necessary to 
manufacture laboratory, vocational, and li- 
brary furniture quickly and economically. 


Service Department 


Trained engineers and designers of many 
years’ experience are available to contract- 
ors, architects, and buyers, for consulting 
and advising services in reference to labo- 
ratory, vocational and library equipment 
without charge or obligation. his in- 
cludes suggestive layout plans showing the 


of engineering service and inspection even 
after the work is completed. 


Catalog F 


Our Catalog F will be mailed promptly 
prepaid, upon request. In it you will fin 
a complete line of laboratory, vocational 
and library furniture for your various de- 
partments, giving in concise terms the ex- 
act construction of each piece. The many 
illustrations will give you a clear idea of 
the completed furniture. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 





Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


General Office, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 ORLEANS ST, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Laboratory Furniture Factory 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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ARCHER DENTAL HYGIENE 1 omega : 
CHAIR NO. 2 SEDGWICK 

For Schools end Clini _ DUMB WAITERS 
‘ieiih pon egies, SEM : and ELEVATORS : 





UR ADVISORY 
Department, with 
= a broad experience of 
= 37 years, invites inquir- 
ies from Schools and 
= Colleges. 


The Type “FDCG” 

= Geared _ Automatic 

= Brake Dumb Waiter is 

= most suitable for usual 
requirements. Others 
are shown in our New 
Catalog, which will be 
sent upon request. 


WUD 


SLNSQUUUUUDUDUUOOONQN4QQNDUULUDOQUUUUUDEEALUUUUUUUUODOOEODDEDEDOLAUOUOOUOETAOALENESOAHAOUOPRGADAGAASOOSOONU OTRO AANA 


AMMA 
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Write for circular and prices 


Sold Direct by the Manufacturers Sedgwick Machine Works 
ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. iL: West 15th Street New York 


Type “FDCG” 


E: 


OT 








MUUAPHSTADEANTIONEV HAV MUNAUNNOUNNOUNNUNNUONU EE SONU NEI UHUL NOL UUULLHIUNNL 


SOM MATANNNNNUANNANAEAUNNUANLENUNNUONOGLEOVAALANONUENLATDOALOUR ETE OU EA EA EAHA 


Rochester. M. Y. Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators 
187 No. Water St ? Mon 


eT TTT LLL UUUUULUUAALGAN44004000000RUUUOUUU UU AAASHOUA ANALOGUE 
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| “CINOPLATE’ 


Mi 
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Unanimously Elected 
The Nation’s Choice 


T= overwhelming majority sweeps in favor of these dependable, 
practical blackboards . . . designed and built for 100% 


satisfaction. 








A grade for every purpose 


Cinoplate Cinobestos Cinoboard 


Specially treated wood; grain- Long asbestos fibre and Port- Wood fibres; kiln cured. 
less; knotless; absolutely wa- land cement. 
terproof. 











Your local dealer can supply you 
or write us for details. 


Moletarn reef sgn o— 

- i ncondition- 
Now Bucliine THE VALLEYCO COMPANY, INC. oy never to crack, 
Everlasting check, chip, peel or 


Guaranteed 116-118 East Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio gloss. 
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Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2316 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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Electrically Operated) 
FLOOR MACHINE 


USES The Hild Floor Machine does five things. It 
will SCRUB floors spotlessly clean. AP- 
PLY liquid or paste wax. POLISH waxed floors. 
SCRUB off varnish and SANDPAPER. In opera- 
tion all the weight of machine used rests upon the 
brush revolving 150 R. P. M. 

WT, No matter what kinds of floors you 
have the Hild Floor Machine will clean 
and maintain them, easily, quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Manufactured in three sizes, 11”, 13” 
and 15” dia. brush, moderately priced 
and guaranteed for one year. 

Let us send you our illustrated 


circular and information about our 
FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
108 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 









~ ———— Polishing les 

Model “C” 15” Diam. Brush (All brushes be 
(Supplied = or without Suds tank Attached tached to the machine or } 
te Handle) tached in a seconds tima) 




















THE WAYNE 
SAFE STEEL 
SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTAND 


For the School 
With a Small Budget 
for Seats 


The design of Wayne Stands is such that addi- 
tional sections can be added without changing 
the arrangement of seats already in use. 


Write 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 
PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in Baltimore, Md., Cambridge, Mass., 
New York, Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for complete information. 








Ne 





In Columbus 
Stop at the 


Hotel 


Columbus’ 
Most Popular 
Hotel 


300 Rooms With Bath at $2.50 and $3.00 
Convenient to Stores and Theatres 
Free Parking Lot and Garage 
| in Connection 


R. B. BUNSTINE 


Manager 


Columbus, Ohio 
West Spring Street, near High 
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George Hossfield 
the new 
WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 





Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof 118 words per minute 


The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 


The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 


A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. 
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For the 24th consecutive time 


THE WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 











These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


They are the miraculously nimble 
fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. Last 
Saturday night at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid hour 
at the astounding rate of 135 net 
words per minute—more than 11 
strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Speed the World’s Business”’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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PURIFY 
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THE crowded conditions 
of modern life demand Zef-ir— 
a scientifically constructed de- 
odorant that actually purifies 
the air as well as sweetens it. 


It is made in various forms 
—Zef-ir Blocs and Crystals for 
general use, Zef-ir Blockettes 
for urinals. Write for samples. 











THE HUNTINGTON LABORA. 





TORIES, INC. 


Huntington, trate Indiana. 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 




















HE problems of school ad- 
ministration concern the oper- 
ation of the school plant as 
well as the supervision of 
teacher and pupil. 


The service department of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS is at all times in 
a position to advise on purchasing 
sources for all types of school build- 
ing materials and equipment and to 
see that the school executive is put 
in touch with a reliable manufac- 
turer for any of his needs. 


A letter or postcard will bring 
prompt response and aid. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 

















PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


Offers for the 
Fall and Winter Season 





Single Rooms with Bath— 
From 


$28.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or 
$49.00 weekly, American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath— 


From 


$42.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or 
$84.00 weekly, American Plan 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Marine Sun Deck-Concert Orchestra 


Under the management of 
Charles D. Boughton 
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BROWNE WINDOWS 
Throughout 














Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Sanguinet, Staats & Hedrick | } h 
William Ward Watkins j Associate Architects 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ven- 
tilation; Maximum Light and Vision; Abso- 
lute Weather Protection; Noiseproof when 
closed; Safety and Economy in cleaning ex- 
terior of glass from inside; Easy Operation; 
Continuous and Lasting Service; No Depre- 
ciation; Fuel Saving and Minimum Mainte- 
nance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE AND ALUMINUM 
ALLOY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 
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STAGE LIGHTING 


Supplies 


VERYTHING needed for lighting the stage can 

be furnished by Kliegl—from gelatine color 
mediums to carbons, cables, pipe clamps, etc. A 
complete line of parts and supplies is carried in 
stock at all times ready for immediate shipment. 
No delays. Reliable high-quality products. Rea- 
sonable prices. Wire, mail, or phone your orders for: 





Spotlights Color Wheels Connectors Footlights 
Floodlights Gelatine Mediums feneeine Boxes Borderlights 
Stereopticons Lamp — Terminal Lugs Dimmers 
——— Geter, = ps Saroone } med Pockets 
enio E e Cable utters anel Boards 
, Pipe Clamps Blinders Exit Signs, etc. 


Color Frames 


KLIEGL BROS 


UniversAt Evectric STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 








THEATRICAL - DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 





LIGHTING 


| 32! West 5Oth Street 

















NEW YORK,N.Y. 

















SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


IS THE 


FOR | 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
DEPT. N, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
FE 0.6ccncsecasdsecetestdecessonse YTTTITTT TTT 
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CINCINNATI’S FINEST 
The One Cleaner for One of the Nation’s outstanding | 


hotels embodying every modern 
All Type F loor Seoe convenience that so attracts 
travelers throughout the world. 
Also PAINTED and VARNISHED SURFACES | 
“ates: $2.50 and Up 


Shine-All will clean and polish 
desks, furniture, painted walls, etc., 


just as easily and economically as ‘ 
it maintains all types of floors. | ote inton 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CoO. | | CINCINNATI 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. | JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Nation’s Scuoors, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October Ist, 1929. 

State of Illinois ) 

County of Cook § >” 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this ‘form, to-wit: 


Fe asneeeil : : 
— ard ' ph 
———” 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
i managing editor, and business manager, are: 
J. 4 Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, 
a f Illinois. 
Editor: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wisc. 


x 
« 
. 
VJ 
3 “ Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, Illinois. 
*| i M : G. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill 
Retain the old floor to give added strength Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, om 
and warmth to the room, and keep in your 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
pocket the money vou would have to pay for and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the nF 
4 val ‘ ve ? names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
removal expense. , cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpo- 
Without tearing out the old boards or concrete—or : ration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must 


any special foundation work whatever we can. put a be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
Marbleloid flooring right over the old floor. You would porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
have a permanent, fireproof, sanitary, modern floor of individual member, must be given.) 


beautiful pattern and color The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
We have installed several hundred thousand feet of Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill; S. R. Clague, Chicago, IIl.; 
Marbleloid Floorings in school buildings, old and new. Tames G. Jarrett, Chicago, Ill.; Wheeler Sammons, Chicago, 
Our company makes the material, installs the floor and Ill.; Stanley R. Latshaw, New York, N. Y.; D. W. Sammons, 
guarantees the job. Chicago, Ifl.; J. P. McDermott, Chic ago, Ill.; John A. Me- 
: Namara, Chicago, IIl. 
‘ i ‘ : P 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
The Marbleloid Co., 241 W. 34th St., New York 5 curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
“Terrrazzo Type,’’ ‘Travertine Terrazzo,’’ ‘‘Marbleized Rubber . amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, are: (If there 
Tile’ and “Plastic Magnesia’ Floorings; also Eastern agents for are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees or 
“Tile-Tex’’ resilient floor tile ; other security holders. 


Mail coupon for further particulars, 








J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 
| Send a mee ee about | ; Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of Sep- 


tember, 1929. 
Marbleloid Floorin SSE [SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 


My commission expires August 10, 1933. 
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Wurer... 


but it can be I 
summer inside 


Lint Heater-Ventilators. heep 
Jassrooms comfortably heated 
regardless of the weather . .. 





Simply raising the temperature in a classroom does not makeit 
a comfortable classtoom—nor a healthy one. A red-hot stove 
will raise room temperature...and the absentee report, too! 








Stuffiness, drafts, odors, cold corners—are common condi- 
tions in hundreds of schools during the winter months. 





But Unit Heater -Ventilators give school children their full 
share of clean air... dust removed ... warmed to a precise 
temperature. Sturtevant Unit Heater -Ventilators are to be 
found in schools... old and new. . . from coast to coast. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools, large and small—in different localities—are found 
in our Catalog 361. May we send you a copy? Or an- 
swer your queries on heating and ventilating subjects? 














B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario <« MHyde Park, Mass. + Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; ys 
Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. ~<* Canadian Offices 


at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt. ~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


—_ the Sileng 
urlevan Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIRerd FILTERED CLEANerda AND TEMPERED 
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INSTANTLY 


the door starts 
closing — 
the 


NORTON 
DOOR CLOSER 


controls it! 





Norton uses the perfected rack and pinion principle 
which has no dead center to pass before it checks 
the surge of the door. This eliminates much of the 
strain on doors, hinges and closers, as compared with 


ordinary crank style types. 


Norton Door Closers are, therefore, remarkably 
safe, economical and lasting. Norton controlled doors 


are always controlled. Send for catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
2900 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


FOR AUDITORIUMS 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 344A 


HOLOPHANE CoO.,, Inc. 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 

PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 

HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 











OILING— out of date 
MOPPING—‘too slow 
HAND SCRUBBING—‘too costly 


FINNELL .... 
JUST RIGHT ! 


scrubs, waxes and polishes 


LD methods are con- 

stantly being dropped 
in favor of the new; and 
schools should lead in this 
movement — whether in 
teaching methods or floor 
cleaning methods. To oil 
floors is unsatisfactory, in- 
sanitary, as well as out of 
date; to mop them requires 
a great deal of time and 
leaves the floor streaky and 
partly cleaned; to have them 
scrubbed by hand is very 
expensive. 


FINNELL Electric 
Scrubber Polisher is the 
modern method of floor 
maintenance. It’s speedy. 
It’s economical. It’s quiet. 
It is an all-purpose machine 
—scrubs, waxes and pol- 
ishes, and can be used on 
any kind of floor. When 
scrubbing, clean water is 
supplied for every square 


It waxes— 


It polishes 


inch of floor space—every 
bit of dirt is chased out, 
even from tiny cracks and 
crevices. In waxing, it rubs 
the wax in thoroughly— 
leaves no sticky surfaces. 







8 models 
priced from 


The FINNELL gets floors 
far cleaner than is ever pos- 
sible with hand methods and 


FINNELL 





does the work in much less 
time. Reports from hun- 
dreds of schools show that 
the FINNELL actually 
pays for itself in labor 
saved, often in less than a 
year. 


The FINNELL can be 
used to advantage through- 
out the whole school build- 
ing—in the gymnasium, 
locker room, cafeteria, cor- 
ridors, classrooms, under- 
neath the chairs and desks. 


There are eight FIN- 
NELL ,models—a size to 
meet your needs exactly. A 
FINNELL engineer will be 
glad to make a survey and 
recommend the model you 
should have. For informa- 
tion write FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, Inc., 1511 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. District 
offices in principal cities. 


It sands— 


It scrubs 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 








